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Dr. Dieffenbach at the Universalist Club 


Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, D. D., 
editor of the Christian Register, was speaker 
at the annual Ladies’ Night of the Boston 
Universalist Club at the Engineers’ Club 
on March 14. Forty-seven members and 
guests sat down to a delicious dinner, 
during which Mme. Shari de Lys presented 
Ruth Dale Ward, contralto, Thure Hul- 
ten, baritone, and Edward Maltzmann, 
violinist. Mme. De Lys accompanied 
them on the piano, and their selections 
were of high order and delightfully ren- 
dered. 

Mr. William R. Thomson, president of 
the club, spoke feelingly of the death of 
Harry Arnold, and appointed Eben R. 
Prescott, John S. Lowe and Frank A. 
Dewick a committee to draw up resolu- 
tions of sympathy and respect. 

Introducing Dr. Dieffenbach, Mr. Thom- 
son seid that the name of Dieffenbach 
comes instantly to mind when one thinks 
of the Christian Register, just as the name 
of Adolph 8S. Ochs comes to mind when we 
think of the New York Times or the name 
of Lyman Abbott when we think of the 
old Outlook. “Some people,’ he added, 
“say that there is heat in the Register. 
That heat warms the heart and clears the 
brain.” 

Dr. Dieffenbach said in part: 

“The entente between you Universalists 
and us Unitarians now has advanced to 
such a stage that almost we are one. On 
our side they put the new dispensation in 
the pungent phrase ‘Uni-Uni.’ It sounds 
like a war cry. It means, I am sure, that 
a more integrated fellowship will come with 
the years. In our mistaken editorial zeal, 
scme of us forget at times that we do not 
have to create anything in the way of 
unity. More profound and fundamental 
than anything that we can do is the great 
reality that already we are one. 

“TI feel that it is everlastingly true that 
in our two fellowships to-day and in all 
the world we liberals are making history. 
In New York recently, speaking with 
John Haynes Holmes, I said, ‘What a 
revolutionary change we are experiencing 
in society.’ He replied: ‘Most people do 
not know what is happening. We who 
are seeing and feeling and making history 
sometimes need to be stabbed awake to 
realize what is happening.’ In our liberal 
households we need to be stabbed awake 
to realize that no advance has been made 
anywhere in the world except by the ap- 
plication of the principles of which we are 
the custodians. We do not realize what a 
treasure is in our possession and what a 
high obligation rests upon us to keep that 
treasure alive. 

“What is a liberal? A liberal is one who 
is interested in giving to the world a good 
it hes never had before. That is not true 
of a conservative. A conservative is not 
interested in exploring the new places. A 
liberal is always moving onward and up- 


ward forever. There are teachers, sol- 
diers, business men who are conservatives. 
In the realm of ideas, however, all through 
history and now, it is the liberal and the 
liberal only who has made for progress. 
We who are heirs of the liberal tradition, 
exponents of the liberal genius, have a 
solemn obligation resting upon us. We 
rejoice in our marvelous birthright and 
the incomparable opportunity which has 
been put into our hands. That we are 
in a period of transition we know now. 
Marvelous changes are going on all around 
us. We have now a planetary conscious- 
ness. We are one in our indefeasible 
faith. We have the capacity of our lib- 
eral genius, ourselves, to bring in a new 
day, greater than any humanity has known. | 
“TI look back over history with joy and 
cheer. A lovely thing was said by Walter 
Rauschenbusch and related to me by | 
John Coleman Adams. I was lunching 
with Dr. Adams in Hartford when I was 
pastor of the Unitarian church there. 
Adams had written to Rauschenbusch, | 
‘Walter, how do you get away with it?’ | 
Rauschenbusch replied, ‘Dear John, you 
can get away with anything if you lay 
in enough historical background.’ What 
gains we have made! It was a liberal 
thrust which told King John in 1215 that 
every man should stand equal before the 
law. Seven centuries later a man nailed 
ninety-five theses on the door of a church. 
He stood for the proposition that man has 
a right to believe what he will, without 
interference from the priests, and our re- 
ligious liberty was born. Several centuries | 
later came the enunciation of the principle } 
that government should be with the con- | 
sent of the governed. In equality before 
the law, in religious liberty, and in political 
liberty, the principles of democracy were 
rooted. There remains a last step to be 
taken. That is economic liberty. What 
good does it do us to be equal before the 
law if under those conditions we starve? 
What good the spirit of religious liberty | 
if we have no clothing? What good civil 
liberty if we have no shelter? We can not! 
be sovereigns in one realm and slaves in 
another. | 
“Recently Dean Sperry published a 
book called ‘Yes, But,’ in which he said 
that the logical outcome of liberalism is 
humanism. Instead of describing the| 
coming of humanism as a dawn, he spoke 
of it as a late afternoon, and of humanists 
as busy closing up the affairs of liberalism. || 
Quite true is it that under the illusion that} 
our job is done some liberals attempt to} 
seek the comfort of old established house- 
holds which have not our genius or ou 
ideals. It is not possible. Liberalism | 
is not finished unless we think it is finished. 
Liberalism is the one creative thing in 
society. Why be scared at humanism? 
am as much scared about the edvent o 
(Continued on page 411) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


If We Could Have Faith in Man 


(Written for the Boston Herald) 


F we could have a vital faith in the dignity and 
worth of man, we should be quite apt to find faith 
in God and immortality springing up in our lives. 
The more we believe in ourselves, and the more 

we believe in the value of the people about us, the 
more inclined we are to think that these lives of ours 
are going on after death. 

“A universe great enough to produce noble men 
and women,” we say to ourselves, ‘must be great 
enough to preserve them through every change that 
they are called upon to face.” 

In the experiences of every day there is much 
to weaken and much to strengthen this faith in man. 

A kidnapper, working for money, subjects a 
mother and father to torture more exquisite in some 
ways than the torture of thumbscrew and rack. 

A nation of people who are good and bad wakes 
up and works to find the child and abolish such crime. 

A boatload of rough sailor folk smash through 
obstacles, lie and kill, to circumvent a law. 

A boatload of the same sailor folk make their 
way through wintry seas to a foundering craft to take 
off the crew. 

A Frenchman gives his life to stirring up nationalist 
ambitions, and tramples roughshod on plans for 
the abolition of war. 

Another Frenchman labors so effectively for 
peace and brotherhood that when he dies fifty nations 
send their delegates to pay silent tribute at his bier. 

So the days bring their grist of love and hate, 
selflessness and selfishness, reason and unreason, justice 
and injustice, constructive labor and destructive 
waste and crime. 

So the days also find us as individuals on high 
levels and on low levels, and trudging along the hum- 
drum average levels which are neither good nor bad. 

When the tale of wickedness is spread before us, 
and when we ourselves sink down below our average, 
the barometer of faith goes down. When “a deed is 
done for freedom,” when a man lays down his life 
for his friend, when nations co-operate for the common 
good, when some poor soul holds out a hand to a 
neighbor worse off, and when we ourselves conquer 
within our own breasts, the barometer of faith goes up. 

In modern thought there have been several un- 
usual things to weaken faith in man. 


There has been the discovery that our earth is 
not the center of things, but a comparatively negligible 
little star. s 

There has been the substitution of evolution, 
that is, our coming up from the slime, for the noble 
faith that we are made “a little lower than the an- 
gels,” and “crowned with glory and honor.”’ 

There have been Freudian psychology, with 
its apparently scientific account of what lurks in 
the dark depths of our minds, and the Watsonian 
behaviorism, with its teaching that all that we do is 
determined by forces beyond our control. 

The interpretations current have made many 
exclaim, “Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die, and that ends it.”’ 

Better interpretations now are gaining ground. 
Greatness of star or man, we say, does not lie in size. 
Ability to measure inconceivable distances reveals 
something about the creature who does the measur- 
ing. What we come up from is not as significant as 
what we are. 

Whatever the Freudians and Behaviorists say, 
common sense tells us that we are not machines and 
that we can be pure in heart. 

The adjustment is being made, and faith in our 
race is being strengthened. 

But if we would have faith in man, here is the 
most important thing of all to consider. 

Once upon our earth there lived a man born 
as we are, reared in poverty, taught mainly by con- 
tact with nature, a good home and simple neighbors, 
who came after his death to wield the mightiest in- 
fluence in history. So pure was he that later genera- 
tions said he must have been born of a virgin. So 
consistently did he preach peace and good will that 
afterward men wrote down that angels sang this mes- 
sage at his birth. So utterly did he give himself to 
his fellows, so completely did he sacrifice for human 
good, so deathless was the love he showed, that when 
he died his nearest and dearest suddenly became con- 
vinced that he had triumphed over death and was still 
alive. 

That was Jesus—God to some, man to others— 
the greatest being that has walked the earth. 

So far as faith in our race is concerned, it matters 
little if we believe him God or man. If God, this is 
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the kind of universe that has such a God. If man, 
this is the kind of universe that can produce such a 
man. In either case, it is not an accidental universe. 
No being like Jesus could come by chance. That 
is harder to swallow than the most detailed orthodox 
accounts of heaven or of hell. 

To us in the Universalist Church, Jesus is the 
supreme figure of history—not a mere man, but a 
man who reveals what man can be. And also, let us 
add, not God but one who reveals what God can be. 

If we could have faith in man, in such a man, 
we should have little trouble with faith in God. And 
if we could have faith in a God like Jesus, our faith in 
the future would be secure, for did he not say, “‘In my 
Father’s house are many dwelling places?” 

The way to get such a faith is to act as if man 
were worthy of it, and toil as Jesus toiled to make 
him worthy. 


* * 


PRESIDENT WILBUR AT IDLEWILD 
R. EARL MORSE WILBUR, president of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
Berkeley, Cal., will deliver the opening address 
at the Idlewild Fellowship March 28, at 8 p. m., on 
“Prayer and Worship: Their Nature and Value.” 
President Wilbur, a Vermont man by birth, has 
served churches in Portland, Oregon, and Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, but has been head of an important 
Unitarian theological school on the Pacific Coast since 
1904. 

He has been in Boston for the past few weeks pre- 
paring for a year in Europe, where he goes as holder 
of one of the Guggenheim Fellowships, to pursue 
studies in the history of liberal thought. The Idlewild 
Fellowship is exceedingly fortunate in being able to 
get President Wilbur to fill the great gap caused by 
the death of Professor Fenn. 


* * 


DR. DIEFFENBACH STICKS TO HIS GUNS 


T was a courteous act on the part of Dr. Dieffen- 
bach to accept an invitation to the annual Ladies’ 
Night dinner of the Universalist Club of Boston, 

and all of us are grateful to him. 

We should not, however, be true to ourselves or 
our fellowship if we did not point out what seems to 
us the tendency of his ideas. 

With his statement that civil liberty, religious 
liberty and equality before the law amount to noth- 
ing if men are starving, naked and without shelter, 
we are in full agreement. We can hardly join him 
and John Haynes Holmes in the description of the 
world as in a state of revolution, but we know that 
great changes are taking place, and the greatest have 
to do with the growing sense of responsibility that 
men individually and collectively are coming to feel 
for the man down and out. The highest and deepest 
propositions of our religion demand that we use our 
best brain and heart for these fundamental tasks of 
justice and good will. As Dr. Dieffenbach put it so 
ably, “we can not be sovereign in one realm and 
slaves in another.” 

It is especially with Dr. Dieffenbach’s exposition 
of humanism that we wish to deal. It is not easy to 
get any man’s full thought from one address, and we 


hold Dr. Dieffenbach responsible for nothing that he 
said or seemed to say if he repudiates it. But what 
seemed clear was this. 

When we get a new doctrine in theology we are to 
welcome it, he said, as we would the dawn. We 
should say, examine it with an open mind and approve 
or reject. 

Then he spoke of the following as exploded and 
gone: The infallible church, the infallible Bible, the 
unique Christ, a friendly universe, a cosmic con- 
sciousness. For us neither the unique Christ nor the 
friendly universe and cosmic consciousness are gone. 
Belief in them is at the dawn. —_ 

Dealing with the God of yesterday, he described 
the regret of people who have lost faith in such a God, 
because, they say, they have ‘nothing to lean on.” 
“You never get strength by leaning,” he said. “You 
get strength only by your own travail and effort.” 
“By both,” say we. ‘You no more get strength by 
leaning on God,” he added, “than by leaning on a 
erutch.”” It is not a happy illustration. Too many 
men wounded in the battles of life have struggled back 
to health leaning on a crutch. 

“We are not to be sustained only,” he went on, 
“we are to be creators.”’ In that lies the fundamental 
truth and the colossal error which we find in prac- 
tically all humanists. Of course we are to be creators. 
There is no meaning to life otherwise. We are set 
here to work. All liberalism has been proclaiming 
this truth from the housetops for a hundred years. 
And what we call Orthodoxy has been singing: “‘Must 
I be carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease?” 
The essential error is that incessant toil, struggle, 
travail for cosmic advance, is incompatible with 
resting on the everlasting arms. It is a monstrous 
assumption denied by the Christian history of twenty 
centuries and the religious history of unnumbered 
generations. Too many of us know that when we 
grow weak and stumble, a coming in of the God- 
consciousness makes us strong and sends us back to 
work. 

There is not a truth in the world which does not 
turn to falsehood if overstressed. There is not a vir- 
tue which if carried too far does not turn to a vice. 
Bravery becomes recklessness, thrift becomes miserli- 
ness, generosity becomes prodigality, self-respect be- 
comes self-conceit, and a reasonable faith in man 
becomes an exclusive faith in man. . Humanism in the 
sense Dr. Dieffenbach used the word is to us a dis- 
torted faith in man. 

The people who speak of leaning, speak naively, 
he said. They are childish. They are like adults 
using the prayer, ‘“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

Even the Lord’s Prayer, he declared, ought to 
have a liberal supplement. ‘With the exception of a 
clause or two it is all petition. When I pray I want 
to offer something.’”’ We are sorry for the reference 
and yet glad, for it gives us an opportunity to say 
something about the Lord’s Prayer. We are sorry, 
for we fear people will not understand. Dr. Dieffen- 
bach is honest and right in wanting “‘to offer some- 
thing.” In prayer there has been too much self- 
abasement. But we find it hard to see how one can 
sincerely pray, “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done,” without dedicating himself to the task of 
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bringing in the kingdom of righteousness and peace 
and joy. 

The power of the Lord’s Prayer does not rest 
simply on association and long usage. It rests on 
its simplicity, its beauty, its insight, its breadth, its 
quiet assumptions and certainties, its faith in the 
Good Father and its love for all mankind. 

No illustration that Dr. Dieffenbach could have 
picked could have testified more eloquently against 
the causes he espoused. The petitions are all for 
strength to help the common cause. If we could 
not read that mighty truth in the words we should 
know it beyond shadow of doubt from the life of 
him who gave it to us. 

We need not cease to be brothers because we 
differ. We need not stop working for great objectives 
in which all can unite. Certainly humanists and 


theists ought not to find it harder to be friends than. 


Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 

We trust that our brother will visit us again, but 
we can not take his sweeping generalizations against 
our fundamental faith lying down, and we know that 
he neither expects it nor wants it. 

* * 


STAND BY WITH THE QUOTAS 
HESE are the days for churches as well as in- 
dividuals to tighten the belt, straighten the 
pack and climb for all that is in them to get out 
of the morass and on to firm ground. 

It is the last quarter of a mile that is the hardest 
in a mile race. It is the last five miles that is the 
hardest in a twenty mile tramp. It is the man who 
ean stand blistered feet and galled shoulders who will 
win. 

We are coming out of the woods. Let us see to 
it that valuable things are not sacrificed near the end 
of the trail. 

As things stand now, our churches, without 
knowing it, are in danger of throwing overboard 
things they need and want for the future just to help 
them through the present crisis. 

We have a strong going denominational organiza- 
tion. We can not keep it strong if we do not support 
it. We may lose more of it than we think if we do 
not come to the front now. Some other fellow or 
some other church may not step into the gap this 
time to do what some of us so lightly neglect. 

What we mean is that we need the quotas, need 
them in full, need them now, to pay the bills of the 
denomination. 

If you are one of the local pastors who has no use 
for co-operative effort, probably nothing that we 
can say will have any effect on you. If you are more 
interested in every other concern under heaven than 
our church, again we say our appeal will be in vain. 
But in your church and in all our churches there are 
people who have helped make our Church what it is. 
Some of them can help. We appeal to them to make 
individual subscriptions to take the place of the 
quotas that your parish can not or will not send in. 

And we ask the great rank and file of our minis- 
ters to stand by both the quotas. ; 

We are not oblivious of the suffering and hardship 
that you face. We sympathize with you in all your 


struggles. But we are convinced that there is no 
social agency so much needed to-day as the church. 
* * 


CATHOLICS, JEWS, PROTESTANTS 


S Prof. John A. Lapp, a distinguished Catholic, 
put it, “the greatest contribution that the 
Conference of Catholics, Jews and Protestants 

made is that it met.’ The significant thing is that 
in a world full of prejudice there are people in the 
three bodies who believe that better things are pos- 
sible. But the conference did more than simply show 
to the world that it could convene. It studied dili- 
gently and intelligently the causes of religious prejudice 
and possible ways to overcome it. It promoted 
mighty relations of friendship between priests, rabbis, 
pastors and laymen of all kinds who were present and 
paved the way for other friendships. It proclaimed 
boldly the value of differences. It insisted that we 
can worship God as trinity or unity, as Jehovah or 
Christ, in cathedral or chapel, and yet work together 
in community enterprises and respect and love one 
another. It showed how much we are missing in 
not knowing one another better, and learning of one 
another, and helping one another. It gave us a 
greater passion for understanding and for simple 
elemental justice. 

On other pages we say something of the work of 
this conference, held in Washington, D. C., March 
(1019. 

We shall probably refer to it often. We shall 
announce other conferences. We shall help in this 
mighty movement in every way in our power. So 
will the great majority of the members of our Uni- 
versalist household of faith, for the conference is a 
noble expression of our philosophy and faith. 

* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 


“He that hath no sword let him sell his coat and 
buy one,” said Chaplain Yates recently in quoting 
Jesus. “‘And to what use were these swords to be 
put,”’ he went on, ‘“‘were they for splitting the wood 
or stirring the soup or peeling the potatoes? There 
was only one possible use then as now, and our Master 
by ordering swords certainly expected them to be 
used if and whenever needed.” 


Brave old. Hindenburg is ahead and will be 
re-elected without much doubt on the next ballot. 
What a service he is rendering mankind in stopping 
Hitler! The Catholics are backing the Protestant 
Hindenburg and Protestants are the main strength of 
the Catholic Hitler. 


Few more appropriate tributes have been paid to 
great men than the tribute of Dr. Charles E. Park to » 
Prof. William Wallace Fenn of the Theological School 
in Harvard University. 

“The first of our duties in shadow,” remarked 
one of the greatest of Unitarians, ‘is to remember 
sunslight.”’ 


Is there something in the nature of things which 
makes for the triumph of love? 
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Immortality Consciousness: Its Power and Revealing 
Capacity 


John Leonard Cole 


5) O put it into words as clear and simple as pos- 
| sible, “immortality consciousness” is a per- 
sonal experience of an eternal Ged in one’s 

22 own being: a keen awareness of oneness with 
an eral spirit which breaks through ordinary limi- 
tations of space and time: an inward tasting of reality: 
a vital immersion in the infinite God, breaking down 
barriers which enclose us in the ordinary sensuous 
life and opening on all sides a vista of unexplored and 
alluring experience—such a concept as, possibly, was 
in the mind of the Hebrew seer when he dropped that 
pregnant phrase, ‘““He hath put eternity in their hearts,”’ 
such an idea as Harnack held in mind when he said, 
“Eternal life 7n time and beyond time,” quite likely 
the thought of John, the most intimate interpreter 
of Jesus, when he spoke repeatedly about “‘life in- 
deed,” “abundant life,’”’ ““eternal life.”’ 

All of the preceding is, of course, an attempt to 
use words to define an experience which is undefinable; 
to describe that which is practically indescribable. 
My own furtive glimpses into this promised land of 
immortality consciousness indicate that it is a goodly 
land but ineffable, a feeling to be greatly desired above 
all others, a pearl of great price, yet defying descrip- 
tion and definition in prose. Poetry might come 
closer to it. Music is probably more adequate still. 
Yet a hushed awe, a reverent bliss really unspeakable 
and untransmissible, tells the story fully as well as 
any syllables. 

When facts elude speech—one’s own speech at 
least—it is natural to fall back on the words of others 
who have entered a surer and richer and more abiding 
experience, and then out of the abundance of their 
hearts have written down words for our inspiration. 

Take the recital of this remarkable man Johan- 
nes Anker Larsen of Copenhagen. He was in turn a 
sailor, actor, newspaper man, prize-winning novelist, 
theatrical instructor, doctor of philosophy, and mystic 
through all. Concerning Dr. Larsen a professor of 
history of religion at Copenhagen University wrote: 
“Here comes a man who has realized that eternity 
can flourish in the midst of our daily. interests and 
activities, and that it can be in men an ever flowing 
fountain that keeps life fresh and sweet.”” In his book, 
“With the Door Open,” Dr. Larsen describes vividly 
his long search for this thing, his occasional glimpses 
which he calls “lightenings,” the false clues and blind 
roads which he followed in coming to this coveted 
experience, and finally his attaining it, as described 
in a most expressive paragraph: “Just so it is with 
the joy in the eternal Now. I said at the beginning 
of my story that I have always had a healthy appetite 
for all the pleasures of life, and I have no reason to 
complain even now, either about. the appetite or the 
digestion—but if I had all the food in the world in one 
dish, all the wine in the world in one glass, all the 
tobacco in one cigar, all the honors of all the kings 
conferred upon me in one decoration, and the promise, 
in addition, that I should have alll these things con. 


tinuously, if only I were willing to renounce the pos- 
sibility of experiencing again those meetings with the 
eternal Now, and the illumination of life which they 
bring—I would laugh heartily and throw the whole 
collection of trinkets on the dung hill. If I have for- 
gotten anything else which one might covet, I throw 
it after the rest without looking at it.”’ 

Seeking for the clue which we might follow to 
win for ourselves this ecstatic experience of the Now 
or the Eternal in our own hearts, we find this mystic 
Larsen employing a figure which might have dropped 
easily from the lips of our Master himself: “There 
lies a little fellow quietly in a peace we do not under- 
stand, but it moves us. His eyes look as if he knew 
far more than we grown people could ever experience. 
He is able to keep on lying thus, in a rest and a peace 
which is denied to most of his elders. If in this re- 
pose a smile comes to his lips, one almost sees an 
angel smiling. I believe that is the direct, uncon- 
cealed smile of Eternity.”” Another helpful suggestion 
for seekers after the immortality consciousness is 
Larsen’s reference to “the most comprehensive for- 
mula for human culture.”’ It is the story of an old 
peasant who, on his death bed, obtained from his 
son only this one promise: “‘to sit every day for half 
an hour alone in the best room. The son did this, 
and became a model for the whole district. This 
father’s command had taken thought for everything, 
for Eternity, soul-deepening, refinement, history.” 

Assuming that something of the quality of this 
charming experience, which the Scandinavian de- 
scribes most delightfully and some of us Nordics have 
occasional glimpses of, has been made fairly clear, 
let us think what is the power, or the value, therein. 
A sonorous phrase in the New Testament hints at it, 
“Saved by the power of an endless life.’ The mere 
repetition of the words imparts a feeling of almight - 
ness, of endless reserve made available for human 
needs. ‘Immortality consciousness,’ ‘eternity in 
the heart,’ “in tune with the Infinite,’ ‘endless 
reality within’’—all of these phrases, repeated with 
insight and understanding, stiffen the back and 
straighten the shoulders, inspire a sense of invincible- 
ness such as must have been felt by the prophet who 
exclaimed, “Underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

The familiar story of the seow, mired in the 
harbor mud, refusing to budge for any powerful crane, 
but yielding, when fastened at low tide to a boat with 
a taut chain, to the pull of the rising tide, suggests the 
power flowing into the human life when this vital 
touch is made with the whole overbrimming reality of 
the universe—when the tide of Eternity flows into 
our temporal and feeble faculties, driving out our fears 
and phobias and lifting up the hands that hang down. 
Dr. Larsen refers to this experience as getting free 
from ‘‘the policemen, Time and Space. . We obey 
the policemen but they are no longer able to put 
handcuffs on him who has been in the free, almighty 
Now. . We are, in all our insignificance, the same 
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as before the meeting with the Eternal, the same, but 
with a different outlook. Now, as before, misfortune 
comes upon us; formerly it was an enemy which had 
to be overcome, while happiness was a friend whom 
we wished constantly near us. Now misfortune is a 
tool which helps us to overcome ourselves. And 
happiness is exactly the same.” 

In this consciousness of one’s self merged in an 
endless stream of Reality there is also a power to be 
free from external moral constraints. There is no 
onerous striving to obey commandments, but with 
the simplicity and naturalness of an unfolding nature, 
as of a child, one freely chooses and does the right and 
the good. Persons familiar with Paul’s exposition of 
the life of perfect union with Christ are reminded of 
his phrasing of it, ““We are made free from the law of 
sin and death.” Dr. Larsen puts it in this way, 
“From. out the eternal Now which makes him (Christ) 
and me contemporaries, I look at all his other words 
and their truth shines upon me as self-evident as life 
itself. They are not moral demands upon merely 
temporal man—as such they are impossible to follow, 
as Christianity has continuously proved in the course 
of 1900 years. They are an expression of the laws of 
Eternity, and for those whom Eternity has quickened 
they are the self-evident unfoldment of life.’ A 
trenchant phrase of Larsen’s in this connection is: 
“Am I forgetting the radiant humanitarianism and 
the ever clattering benevolence? Good heavens, the 
one is after all but a sentimental lie, and the other a 
headache powder for the feminine migraine of man- 
kind.” 

In this consciousness of a personal union with God 
as everlasting, One, comes a splendid sense of unifying 
power or coherence, over what Larsen calls the “‘tena- 
cious ego,’”’ what usually we call a divided, or strained 
or weakened ego. Certainly this most frequent 
cause of unhappiness, this sense of failure and fear 
which harasses us, all this distressing feeling of in- 
feriority leading to the ever prevalent neurasthenia, 
would be most effectually countered by a bracing 
consciousness of spiritual and unbroken continuity 
with God. In one of his moments of severest conflict 
Jesus buttresses his own courage by saying to his 
caviling critics and bigoted opponents, ‘‘Before Abra- 
ham was, I am.” They thought that he was crazy, 
but we know that he was making himself invulnerable 
and indiscourageable by contemplation of his hidden 
life as one with the God of Abraham. Something 
perhaps of the same new courage and invigoration 
comes to us in our moments of weakness, isolation 
and futility when we repeat, “We are but broken 
lights of Thee; and Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

This consciousness of the Eternal within has a 
revealing capacity which is delightful, almost ecstatic. 
Those who have successfully entered into that vision 
where there comes an infinite reach into the future 
and into the past, report revelations of truth, beauty 
and goodness worth all striving for. Things that the 
eye hath not seen, and the ear hath not heard, things 
that have entered not into the mind of man, are 
glimpsed by the see-ers in this transcendent experl- 
ence—a something which “disturbs them with the 
joy of elevated thought.” Some such experience 
may have been Paul’s, and referred to by him in his 


“seventh heaven.” Possibly my nearest approach to 
it was the few minutes just before a surgeon explored 
my broken spinal column and a cornucopia full of 
ether seemed to liberate me from “these policemen of 
Space and Time” and carried me sailing lightly to 
empyrean heights, great sights and ravishing melodies. 

But the normal experience of the eternal mind 
within us has a closer and healthier connection with 
daily living than these ecstasies might suggest. The 
revealing capacity of this sense of timelessness gears 
into life in the Now and makes its problems less in- 
scrutable. In such emotions one is not only tempted 
to exclaim from the sheer bliss of an immortality ex- 
perience, “One crowded hour of glorious life is worth 
an age without a name,” but he has also caught sight 
of a purpose and a totality which resolves many mys- 
teries. To see life steadily and see it whole, to see 
life’s experience as a part of a greater cosmic ex- 
perience, an end toward which the whole creation 
moves—assuages personal grief and disappointments. 
It is the catching of that vision which the fathers used 
to call “seeing life swb specie aeternitatis.”” It is the 
realizing of what Professor Wieman says is the object 
of human life at its best, “search for that total object, 
for that bigger fact in which all experience might be 
integrated and made to yield up its maximum sig- 
nificance.” 

This “eternity w:thin’” reveals, of course, not 
only the vision which heals our own individual hurts 
and helps us to find our own broken threads mended, 
but it gives meaning and value to the events of the 
whole social order. This timeless element of the 
mind, resting in confidence toward a universe which is, 
at heart, good, turning on the “poles of truth,” ac- 
tuated by a “power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness,” qualifies one to say, even in the midst 
of widespread and apparently irremediable catas- 
trophes (even as the Master did himself), “I beheld 
Satan falling as lightning from Heaven.’”’ Since one 
has an outlook bounded by neither to-morrow nor 
the day after to-morrow, he has a vision splendid; he 
knows that “the stars in their courses fight against 
Sisera,” and that “right is might since God is God, and 
right the day must win.” 

Christian teachers and preachers, once convinced 
of this sustaining power and revealing capacity of the 
immortality consciousness, could do no finer service 
than to transmit it somehow to others. In this 
spiritual attitude, and not in any monetary standard, 
either gold or silver, not in any single economic device, 
either dole or insurance, not even in increasing the 
number of enforcement officers, but in introducing 
men here and there into the resilience and revealing 
beauty of this thing we have written about, is the best 
eure for the much talked of depression. Another 
Danish writer, not Larsen, has said that the world is 
ruled by the 99 per cent of men who have never heard 
the bells of Eternity or ‘‘have forgotten the sound.” 
If this is true, and the words of our great men in both 
hemispheres substantiate it, the blessed business of 
those who still hear the “bells of Eternity” is, by 
contagion and persuasion, to get other men to give 
up all for this pearl of great price. Dr. Elmore McKee 
reminded the Universalist Convention in Buffalo 
that “the weakness in modern preaching is a lack 
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of God-consciousness. The need is a baptism of 
God-consciousness. . . . Woe be to that preacher 
who is not aware that underneath his efforts are the 
energies of God, that he labors not alone, and that 
the imperatives of God are behind his crusading for 
truth and righteousness.”’ What could give us back 
that. fine flavor of what the fathers used to call ‘unc- 
tion,” the theological teachers call “prophetic fire,” 
like carrying about in our bosom the abiding con- 
sciousness of the very immortal God as our personal 
possession—or at least tender memories of distinct 
and precious moments when we become what Dr. 
William Valentine Kelley used to call “Pilgrims of the 
Infinite?’”” What a healing, enlightening force among 
weary, disillusioned men would be personalities which 
reflected this Shekinah (oneness with God), veritable 


Christs, reflecting in every poised and spiritual word 
and gesture the conviction of Robert Browning, 


“What's time? Leave Now for dogs and apes! 
Man has Forever.” 


Whether we can find and capture this experience 
at the open door of an empty sepulcher on the first 
Easter morning, or in the ringing words of ancient 
Hebrew prophets and seers, in mystical trances 
which introduce us to the Beyond which is within, 
or at the feet of him who walked quietly about Pales- 
tinian roads with a superb consciousness of the life 
of the ages within himself, freely offering it to any 
who would come unto him—wherever we can best 
capture and preserve that spirit of the Eternal in 
ourselves, it is well worth getting. 


Continuity 
L. O. Williams 


™i_ OR many people confidence in life after death 
@ SA' rests on revelation. It is the teaching of 
S 3) Scripture—so long as the postulates which 

8} support dogma are unquestioned, continuity 
is as sure as the rising of the sun to-morrow. To 
doubt is not only sin, it is idle. 

With the influence of the scientific spirit, however, 
the doctrine of revelation fails. The logic that sees 
survival for all in the single instance of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus becomes dubious. When criticism im- 
pairs the authority of the Gospel, hope for a life to 
come shares in the uncertainties by which the faith is 
sustained. Perpetuity becomes an open question to 
be answered by evidence, if not to be surrendered 
entirely. 

In this situation large numbers, moved by a 
yearning not to be suppressed, turn to some of the 
many aspects of psychic research for the assurance 
they have lost. Here at least they have a scientific 
method. Here is a claim of demonstration. Here is 
the satisfaction of sense not to be found elsewhere. 
Even those who lean most heavily on revelation are 
glad to resort to the tangibilities which the seance, 
even in its most gullible forms, professes to supply. 
How wide this drift is may be measured by the num- 
ber of notices to be counted on the church page of 
every Saturday newspaper. 

Yet spiritism is not convincing for everybody. 
Its demonstrations are not always final. Its logic is 
not always impeccable. Its theories often fall short 
of the expected support. To cap the climax, much of 
its vaunted evidence may be interpreted in the interest 
of conclusions not acceptable to the average Spirit- 
ualist. The result is that many of the most competent 
of the researchers are not certain that even the strong- 
est cases for continuity are what they seem to be. 
Frederick Bligh Bond, for instance, who discovered 
the Edgar Chapel at Glastonbury, England, through 
automatic writing, tries to explain the phenomena by 
cosmic memory rather than through contact with per- 
sonalities still active on other planes of being. 

Faith in continuity is rendered still more difficult 
by theories claiming to be scientific which do away 
with the possibility of mental progress after life has 


left the body. If the self be a product of cerebration, 
if mind be a function of organization, if psychic 
structure be but an evanescent replica of physical 
structure and dependent upon it, the case for mentation 
after the collapse of the material organism becomes 
doubly precarious, if not wholly closed. It is easy 
to understand why the physician finds it hard to be- 
lieve that, when the bodily structure with which mind 
is so evidently connected is dissolved, the self does not 
share in the dissolution. Here not only is the fact of 
survival left without evidence, evidence for the nega- 
tive conclusion is abundantly provided. 

Yet reasons for a more hopeful conviction remain 
which, if not beyond all peradventure, place the prob- 
lem in such a light that a negative mood becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not incredible. Putting revela- 
tion aside and accepting science with its discouraging 
results to the limit, leaving spiritism to the doubts it 
engenders as well as to those which it removes, even 
accepting to some extent the contention of crass 
materialism, it is not impossible to make out a case 
for continuity so strong as to seriously challenge any 
conviction to the contrary. With no other than 
scientific premises we have an argument of sufficient 
cogency to arouse the interest of those who have given 
up the quest in despair, as well as to force the agnostic 
to review his position. Evidence of the kind the 
materialist demands may be out of the question, but a 
degree of probability high enough for a satisfying 
faith may be by no means impossible. 

That the universe itself is a continuity is axio- 
matic. Its being outreaches space and time. A 
beginning in the sense of something from nothing is 
unthinkable. This means that, whatever the ultimate 
nature of being, it is illimitable. If this be so why 
should not all it includes—matter and mind as well— 
share in its continuity? 

That the universe is fundamentally and eternally 
creative is a postulate of science. That it contains 
the possibilities of life is our only explanation of the 
life we enjoy. That phenomena ascribable only to 
mind is written all over the face of creation can not 
be denied, is a statement acceptable to most biologists. 
That man is a product of illimitable forces, in the 
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line of eternal process moving on, forever linked with 
all that has gone before and implicit in all that is to 
be, only rehearses the doctrine of evolution as put by 
the scientists of to-day. With such premises, with a 
rootage that searches infinitude in every direction, 
to believe that to-morrow intellect and emotion, initia- 
tive and consciousness, are as if they had never been, 
is to believe that a creature born of eternities and 
cradled in the infinite is standing on the verge of 
extinction. 

To be more concrete, my body is a physical entity. 


It is composed of a something which we call material 


wrought into an organism. As matter—as energy—I 
am indestructible. Here I partake of the permanence 
of the cosmos. I can contend as legitimately for the 
perpetuity of mind because of its relation to a material 
foundation which is eternal, as my less believing 
neighbor can claim extinction of mentality in a 
change which only modifies the mode and not the fact 
of existence. Is there any reason for believing that 
a function once established with an eternal factor 
may not continue forever? 

If we think of life as a gift granted for a day, no 
doubt we follow a current philosophy. But the fact 
is that the principle which has builded my substance 
into its present form provides for its maintenance, 
and lays the foundation for its propagation to count- 
less generations. I am but a link in an infinite chain 
whose future may be as secure as its past. I am a 
torch passed from generation to generation, whose 
final term may outdate time itself. Indeed our habit 
of cutting life into distinct segments has no warrant in 
the nature of things. If we say with Wordsworth, 
“Thou, over whom thy immortality broods like the 
day ... . apresence not to be put by,” we may seem 
to indulge in poetry, yet at the same time we speak 
the: plainest prose, as every thoughtful man must 
recognize. 

In an analogous way the mind we bring with us 
is an inheritance, not merely of ancestors at a few 
removes, not only of our own kind as we follow it 
through countless eons of existence on earth, but of 
billions of organic forms reaching back to beginnings 
in which organization of any type was a remote possi- 
bility. We are the heirs of the ages. Who sees 
himself as but a temporary product hovering be- 
tween birth and death has just begunto think. It 
has never occurred to him that even mentally he is 
but the last stage of an infinite process with infinite 
promise still unfulfilled. 

All this means that fundamentally, functionally, 
and psychologically we are part and parcel of the 
universe with a prospect of persistence as long as the 
stars shall endure. Whatever revelation may say or 
fail to say, whatever spiritism may discover or not 
discover, the fact that we are already children of the 
eternal with all the marks of our kinship written on 
our bodies, our structure, and on our minds, creates a 
presumption for further continuity not easy to dis- 
solve. If it is out of the deeps of God that we have 
come, it needs more than a few doubts as to the origin 
of the Bible, or of the authority of Jesus, more than 
the failure of the last seance, more even than the 
speculations of the scientist, to convince us that the 
primal urge which has brought us thus far on our 
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way is broken with the last throb of a heart or with a 
final breath. 

And this line of thought, supported as it is by the 
nature of the universe and by man’s relation to it, 
carries with it more than a bare projection into an 
endless future. It equally suggests the stability of 
the type. It compels us to doubt the claim that 
man’s only continuity lies in the atoms of which his 
body is composed. It kindles hope of a perma- 
nence that inheres in vital and mental structure as 
well as in that eternal something on which creation 
rests. 

As evidence of the first we have the law of kind 
begetting kind. The pattern of the oak is never de- 
stroyed. Child follows the likeness of parent. The 
man of to-day appeared in the progenitor of a million 
years ago. In every cycle life returns to its appro- 
priate norm. Environment modifies, growth never 
quite repeats itself, yet nature is solicitous of the mold. 
It never forces the oak to be a pine nor the horse an 
ox. With all the flux of the organic world we face a 
fixity which forbids us to say with the materialist 
that matter alone endures, a fixity without which 
cosmos becomes chaos. 

It needs but little reflection to realize that mind 
reveals a similar permanence. That mentality has 
what is analogous to structure goes without saying. 
It has co-operating functions—sensation, memory, 
imagination, reason, emotion of many kinds, initia- 
tive whose abiding integrity spells personality. The 
whole question of man’s survival as man, the problem 
of his persisting identity, the hope of knowing what 
he has known before and the expectation of seeing 
those he has loved and lost awhile, resolves itself into 
a resistance of mental structure to alien forces. Can 
it withstand the shock of physical dissolution? Does 
it—can it maintain its character through the changes 
associated with death? We commit the body to the 
earth from which it came. We say good-by to the 
frame which life has builded so fair. Have we suf- 
ficient reason to say farewell also to that psychic 
entity which alone gives meaning to the inner self, or 
to the universe as a whole on this or any other plane 
of existence? 

To face that question let us remember what that 
mental structure has already endured. It has main- 
tained its continuity during the years that I have been 
onearth. This affords me a reason for expecting that 
to-morrow I shall stillbe I. The probability is further 
increased by the thought that my mentality is a pro- 
jection of mind gone before. Even under the sup- 
position of man’s fiat creation something like six 
thousand years ago, the weight of the logic becomes 
imposing. But when we add to this period the eons 
represented by the Piltdown man, to say nothing of 
ancestors more remote from him than he is from us, 
the burden of probability falls little short of complete 
conviction. This mental intangibility which I am 
has already met the vicissitudes of a million years— 
the drift of present opinion is toward a much larger 
estimate—can we listen with patience to the Cassandra 
prophecy that the end is close at hand? 

The case is even stronger. It is the traditional 
doctrine that mankind has sprung from a single pair. 
With only six thousand years of history, that is easy 
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to believe. Multiply those years by a thousand 
and the statement is less convincing. Besides, for 
to-day the evidence is pointing to a greater number of 
first progenitors for the race. That man appeared in 
different places and at different times, that he often 
disappeared only to return, is highly probable. If so, 
we have a mind organization essentially the same, 
produced by a much wider range of causation than we 
have hitherto believed. With a single pair we can 
understand why mentality has remained practically 
without change. But in proportion as we multiply 
the pairs, we are driven to feel that as the apple tree 
bears apples, so the universe yields its human fruit. 
In other words, our mental structure becomes a 
function of eternal forces eternally operating. It is 
not easy to think of such a process as speedily coming 
to anend. Rather it permits us to believe that even 
if some cataclysm of nature should leave the earth 
depopulated, forces inherent in the cosmos might bring 
us back again. It permits us to believe that the in- 
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habitants of Mars, if such there be, are essentially 
like ourselves. 

Add to this the increasing conviction of the unique- 
ness of mind in creation which makes the claims 
of materialism no longer tenable, and the way is 
cleared for faith in a life to come even for those who 
reject revelation, as well as for those who remain 
unmoved by the efforts of psychic research. If, as 
Haldane of Oxford asserts, further progress in medical 
investigation is impossible without conceding the 
existence of a unique and irreducible something which 
we may call life, and still further the existence of a 
principle completely independent of matter and vital 
organization alike which we-.consent to call mind, our 
confidence in a continuity which.carries forward the 
structural as well as the formal self is largely justified. 
If not completely guaranteed, the probability becomes 
so great that a reasoned argument to the contrary 
becomes so feeble as to command slight respect with 
those who see the elements of the problem. 


Special Correspondence from Geneva 


V. Going Forward 
Roland Hall Sharp 
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=m) 0 forward means there is a way for those 
d y ©]| who take steps ahead instead of halting in 
D. ¢ M| the face of seemingly insurmountable ob- 
SH) stacles. The Disarmament Conference proves 
this truism again, for, up to the time of its Easter 
recess for fifteen days from March 19, it will have done 
al that any meeting of similar megnitude could have 
expected to do. 

There have been no delays commensurate with 
what might have been considered unavoidable in the 
present state of world pol tics. To be sure, the con- 
ference moves more slowly than small ones. Its 
multiple threads are drawn slowly into the loom. 

During the essential preparatory period, back- 
ground has been building and momentum gathering. 
The conference bids fair to reach its major tests with a 
prestige that will do much to meet their challenge. 
Already it has made itself sufficiently felt to elicit 
support where before was apathy. Now that the 
project is actually moving, more voices are heard within 
nations, urging moderation upon unruly factions to 
avoid jeopardizing results. 

In this way the meeting itself is becoming a 
political factor for the amelioration of international 
situations that were originally cited as reasons for 
postponing action on disarmament. Fortunately that 
counsel of waiting until the shell has exploded before 
spiking the gun has received deserved negation. 

However impatient with speech-making any one 
and every one may have become during the first 
weeks, this period served a useful purpose, aside from 
laying national cases before the public. Beneath the 
surface, delegations were testing each other’s steel. 
Methods of procedure were being worked out. 

So when actual formation of conference machinery 
began, it went rapidly. Moreover, the policy of going 
aheed even when delays appeared inevitable, has 
ound the conference ready to step off practically on 


schedule for each stage of the march so far. For ex- 
ample, when speech-making was almost done and the 
General Commission was ready to start detailed nego- 
tiations in a few days, the French Cabinet fell. The 
conference slowed a bit, but kept going, and in a few 
days M. Tardieu had formed a Cabinet, appeared 
before Parliament, and rushed to Geneva at about 
ninety miles an hour on a special train. He arrived 
for the important start of detailed work. 

Had another French Ministry been formed, or 
the situation not settled so quickly, the conference 
might have been delayed, although fundamental 
French policy on arms would have remained little 
changed. 

From the first session for taking up the new aspect 
of negotiations, sprang in rapid succession the essen- 
tial committees and main decisions on procedure. 
The conference is laying groundwork as though there 
were no crisis in the Far East, and no impending elec- 
tions in France and Germany that may considerably 
alter policies on arms. That is the wise way. Every- 
thing is to be gained by reaching possible future crises 
with a defined arms policy. 

The conference provides a center for mobilizing 
peace activity at a time when war in several forms 
commands too much attention. The more clearly 
demands for relief from armaments are enunciated 
and organized, the less potent will be any contrary 
influence. Minority opposition to peace will be 
shown standing alone. 

So from many points of view it is admirable that 
the conference has come at this time. Even current 
arms displays are reminders of what war is, more 
than arguments for joining the tarnished parade. 

Structurally, the conference has assumed its 
main outlines. From now on, detailed negotiations 
will proceed until the final convention results. There 
will be additional committees appointed, and minor 
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changes in those now at work, but the most important 
decisions on procedure have been made. 

Of prime value is the prompt adoption of the 
Draft Convention as a framework for discussions. As 
has been emphasized in previous articles, this docu- 
ment represents the nearest approach to agreement 
after long negotiations of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion. ‘To abandon it would have been to throw over- 
board the best chart upon sailing for what promises to 
be a stormy voyage. 

The General Commission, which adopted the 
Draft Convention, has become the chief executive 
organ of the conference. It will be recalled that there 
is one representative from each delegation on that 
commission. Final action, however, can be taken 
only by unanimous vote of all delegations in plenary 
session. 

For the purpose of transmitting all findings of 
the General Commission to plenary sessions called in 
future, Dr. Edward Benes of Czechoslovakia has been 
appointed Rapporteur. His post is one calling for 
impartiality and is of considerable importance. 

Under the General Commission the five most im- 
portant subcommissions are those on political ques- 
tions, land armaments, naval armaments, air ques- 
tions and national defense expenditures. Each of 
these commissions is composed of a delegate from each 
Power, and has its own officers and rapporteur. 

So all nations represented here will deal directly 
with every phase of disarmament, or at least have an 
opportunity to do so. This has been won after a less 
democratic plan had failed, wherein the Bureau, com- 
prising vice-presidents of the conference elected from 
fourteen Powers, was to be the chief executive com- 
mission. It still retains a titular supremacy, which 
is proper. 

On the week-end after these important cogs of 
the conference had been shaped, Dr. Benes was 
easily among the busiest men in the world. For he 
had the task of sorting the proposals laid before 
the conference, and drawing up a “‘synoptic schedule 
co-ordinating the various chapters and articles of the 
Draft Convention with the proposals which might be 
appropriately considered in connection with them.” 

One long week-end was sufficient to arrange these 
topics for consideration. How many months will it 
take to consider them? Those who anticipated that 
the conference will be long appear to be right. It 
will be an intriguing study in national adaptabilities 
to watch how various Powers stand on issues as they 
arise. 

It has been said that every Power is willing to 
scrap armaments it does not need, prohibit what it 
does not have, and limit what it fears others may build 
inordinately. Signs of genuine willingness to- do 
whatever is necessary to make disarmament possible 
will therefore be welcome. ' 

The Commission on Political Questions is a child 
of the French. To it will be referred the French plan 
for an armed security, the German plan for equality 
of treatment for nations, and other questions, totaling 
some fifty-four, that are outside the technical field 
of arms limitation and reduction. 

This commission doubtless will develop some of 
the chief bolts of lightning that may sparkle on Lac 
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Leman and around the world. It is to be hoped this 
energy may be harnessed and put to useful work, such 
as running electric furnaces for conversion of tanks, 
long range artillery, battleships, submarines and so 
on, into—well, pie pans, if that could be arranged. 

It is said of some conferences that they are merely 
scenery, behind which the real work is done by Foreign 
Offices. That classification hardly applies here, since 
Sir John Simon, M. Tardieu, Signor Dino Grandi, 
M. Maxime Litvinoff, M. Paul Hymans of Belgium, 
and other Foreign Ministers, are personally conduct- 
ing negotiations at Geneva much of the time. Secre- 
tary Stimson and Chancellor Bruening are kept at 
home only by pressing domestic or foreign complica- 
tions. They keep in such close contact with their 
spokesmen that they are virtually here. Hence the 
importance that the conference should not only receive 
prestige from their presence, but should in return im- 
press upon them the necessity for action. 

Behind Foreign Ministers, however, there are 
other groups that need to be reached, either to touch 
their hearts with a feeling for humanity, or to wrench 
from ther «unwilling hands the tools whereby they 
multiply armaments for private gain. It is noted 
that representatives of large munitions manufacturers 
are in Geneva. Why? ‘To observe? 

It is to be hoped that is all. But, like the palms 
of drug venders and distillers, itching for silver, so 
the motive for private gain in manufacture of war 
materials is really behind the quietus that has been 
put upon movements for controlling arms manufacture. 

Germany is almost alone in a strong stand for 
putting all traffic in arms, external and internal, under 
strict regulation by governments. Great Britain, 
the United States and France export roughly 65 per 
cent of world arms and ammunition. Can they allow 
private profit to dictate where this shall go? If they 
do, their nationals will continue to flee shells in Shang- 
hai, sent there by fellow citizens. 

The opportunity of great Powers for leadership 
in this field is unprecedented. No single move could 
do more to reduce the menace of arms. The present 
triumph of vested interests, which have defeated every 
attempt of the League to reach them, can be reversed 
only by strong action within the nations at present 
producing arms and apathetic to the need for con- 
trolling this production. 

Since arms can not be abolished in toto over night, 
their control is the first step. More power to the 
Germans in this crusade. 

* * * 

AS A STAR FROM THE DUST 
There is neither beginning nor end; 

No one is late or early, 

The mists of the dawn are pearly; 
Pearly the moonlit night. 

The first spring flowers that blow 
Are the fluttery white 

Of the earliest flakes of snow. 
The way we go is not clear, 

Nor clear the way we came; 
Yet there is nothing to fear. 

We, born of the ash and the flame, 
Eaten by moth and rust, 
Shall rise as a star from the dust. 

Ada Alden. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XLIX. Catholics, Jews and Protestants in Washington 
Johannes 


™qOR three days in the week beginning March 7, 
| in Washington, D. C., facing blizzard weather 
By) much of the time, Catholics, Jews and 
mePS} Protestants met in the first National Seminar 
to promote friendship and understanding among the 
three groups. The sessions were held in the beautiful 
Hotel Willard, built on the site of the ‘‘Old Willard,” 
where once stayed a man who on a historic occasion 
uttered the words: ‘‘With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right.’’ His name was not mentioned 
in the discussions so far as I know, but his spirit per- 
vaded everything. 

A principle stressed again and again was that 
this conference neither expected nor wanted to secure 
oneness of religious belief or practise, but friendship 
and understanding in spite of differences, and may be 
even because of differences. 

There were sessions morning, afternoon and 
evening for three days, and between the scheduled 
meetings there were all kinds of informal get-togethers 
and meetings of steering committees. As might be 
imagined, the discussion moved on many levels of in- 
telligence and sympathy. At times the insistence 
was: “Do not misunderstand us. Find out what we 
really stand for.”’ At other times it rose to the level: 
“We all are human beings. We all have many things 
in common. We all ought to love one another. We 
all ought to work together for the fundamentals that 
all alike want.” 

Occasionally there was even bitterness or pessi- 
mism. ‘‘Why do we have to face such treatment,” 
asked an Australian missionary priest, “in a land that 
we considered the freest on earth?” “Why are such 
dastardly things taught about us?” asked a rabbi. 
But at the first hint of a wound, the skilful surgeon 
was there to cauterize and bind up. 

This conference did not come together in a hap- 
hazard way. ‘The leaders knew that a conference 
assembled without plan or preparation might easily 
do more harm than good. The conference grew up 
in a natural way. The Federal Council of Churches 
for some time has had a committee to promote good 
will between Jews and Protestants. Four years ago 
this committee took the lead in getting together a 
group that would include Catholics also. Two years 
ago forty representat ves of the three religions met in 
New York, and at that time Mr. Michael Williams, 
editor of the Commonweal (Catholic), suggested a 
National Seminar in Washington in connection with 
the Bicentennial Celebration of the birth of George 
Washington. It was a happy thought, because 
George Washington was a fine example of tolerance 
and good will. At the top of the program for the 
Seminar the committee placed the words Washington 
wrote to the Hebrew Congregation of Savannah, Ga.: 
“The people 0” the United States shall conduct them- 
selves with reverence to the Deity and charity toward 
their fellow creatures.’ In the Source Book of the 


conference there were published extracts from Wash- 
ington’s letters to Methodists, Baptists, Roman 
Catholics, Quakes, Hebrews, Universalists, Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, members of the New Church 
and other denominations. Through them there runs 
eratitude for friendship and understanding between 
the denominations, and pride in our country as a 
place where all may worship God as they choose and 
be equally entitled to the highest. offices of the land. 

Back of: the call for the conference there were 
names like Alfred E. Smith, Catholic, Owen D. Young, 
Universalist, Charles Evans Hughes, Baptist, and 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, Jew. 

For the conference there were three chairmen, 
all of whom were present—Roger W. Straus, Jew, 
Newton D. Baker, Episcopalian, Prof. Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Catholic. All did yeoman service. They 
pulled together and pulled for each other. There 
never would be need of seminars and conferences on 
“Religious Liberty and Mutual Understanding”’ if all 
of us had something of the understanding that existed 
between them and something of the spirit that they 
showed. 

Prominently mentioned as he is for the high office 
of President of the United States, it might be assumed 
that Mr. Baker’s part would be rather perfunctory, 
that he might play the role of the great man looking in 
to say, “Bless you, my children.”’ But not so. He 
was an active working member, taking his share of 
the planning and sitting in at sessions and playing the 
parts given to him as Baker only can play them. He 
presided at a luncheon, took part in a ‘“U-table” 
symposium, and made an eloquent closing address. 
When Baker came all eyes were on him. When he 
spoke everybody paid attention. He is a strong, 
magnetic personality, as well as a big competent 
statesman. 

Nor did the other chairmen suffer in comparison. 
Hayes has long been a strong member of the Columbia 
faculty in New York, and his book on “Nationalism” 
attracted wide attention. There were many demands 
that his address at this conference, “Historical Back- 
grounds of Religious Liberty,” be printed. 

Roger W. Straus is the son of the former 
Ambassador to Turkey and Cabinet officer, Oscar 
S. Straus, and is himself a cultured, traveled 
gentleman. One delightful contribution that he made 
to the conference was a dinner at the Willard to the 
officers and the chairmen of sections, at which Mr. 
Baker was the guest of honor. Twenty men and 
women sat at a beautiful round table in a private 
room of the hotel, and discovered that the Willard 
really did have some good food tucked away some- 
where, that Mrs. Straus is a perfect hostess, that in 
the presence of cultured, delightful people labels 
somehow disappear, that in the general talk after 
such a dinner knotty problems can be quickly settled, 
and that if Mr. Baker is a candidate for President, he 
is the most.carefree, happy candidate in the whole lot. 


———— tO 
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The conference was organized with great ability. 
Clinchy, director, and Landis, chairman of research, 
saw to that. 

General sessions with formal addresses were fol- 
lowed by group meetings of two distinct types: one 
kind, called “round tables,” were cross sections of the 
conference, with all varieties of thought represented. 
The other kind, called ‘“‘sections,” were special interest 
groups, journalists, educators, preachers, 
teachers, theological school people, or others. 

Two evening sessions of absorbing interest were 
called “U-Table” sessions. On the stage of the ball- 
room tables were placed in a curving line so that a 
dozen or more men sat facing each other. These 
men debated causes of prejudice the first night and 
remedies for prejudice the second night, while the 
audience listened with intense concentration. 

Different men sat at the ‘““U-Tables” on the two 
nights, but the chairman was Prof. William H. Kil- 
patrick of Teachers College, New York, one of the 
ablest men for that sort of job to be found in the 
country. The clarity of his mind, the precision of his 
statements, the firmness with which he held the group 
to the point, the modesty with which he changed a 
ruling which was protested and the conciseness with 
which he summed up, were among the finest things of 
the conference. The advantage of this sort of meeting 
is that the interest of onlookers never flags, speeches 
are short, rejoinders at times are single incisive 
sentences, and there is infinite variety in the stand- 
points represented. Those taking part Monday night 
were Professor Hayes, Prof. Kimball Young of the 
University of Wisconsin, Father Riggs, chaplain of 
Yale, Prof. Wm. Biddle, Prof. Henry N. Wieman, 
Bruno Lasker, author of ‘‘Race Attitudes in Chil- 
dren” and other works, Professor Flint of Syracuse 
University, Jas. Weldon Johnson, the Negro leader, 
Dr. I. M. Rubinow, the Jewish author and editor, 
Rabbi Lazaron, Prof. Wm. Adams Brown and others. 

On Tuesday night at the ‘“‘U-Table” sat Father 
Walsh, Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard 
University, Senator Cohen of Ohio, William Adams 
Brown of Union Theological Seminary, Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, Secretary of the Federal Council, Father 
Ryan, head of the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
Mr. Baker, Mr. Everett R. Clinchy, director of the con- 
ference, Mr. Straus, Father Riggs, Michael Williams, 
editor of the Commonweal, and Rabbi Morris Lazaron 
of Baltimore. 

Among the things brought out were these: 

(a) In promoting understanding we should use 
both the indirect and direct methods of approach— 
the indirect in communities by getting people of all 
faiths to work together for some common object, and 
the direct in seminars where difficulties can be frankly 
faced by people who already understand each other. 
A Commission on Social Justice in St. Louis, where 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants co-operate, already 
has helped settle two industrial disputes. 

(b) In all three groups leaders insisted that we 
do not expect people to whittle their faith down for 
the sake of agreement. The Catholics made this very 
specific. Professor Hayes said repeatedly: “We are 
not interested in a lowest common denominator. 
If a man wants a short creed like the Fatherhood of 
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God and the Brotherhood of Man by all means let 
him have it. If another man wants more of a creed, 
do not try to change him.”’ 

(c) Joint worship is not possible for the Catho- 
lics. Father Ryan, who had accepted an invitation 
from Russell Clinchy to speak in the Mt. Pleasant 
Church parish house at a forum, withdrew his accept- 
ance because it was advertised as a Lenten service. 
The fine, tolerant priests at this conference, however, 
made it clear that blessings at table and invocations 
and benedictions at meetings were all things in which 
they could participate and were glad to partici- 
pate. 

(d) The question was frankly raised as to 
whether Jews might not feel hurt at joint meetings 
when Christians closed invocations by the common 
phrase, “for the sake of Jesus Christ.’”’ One rabbi 
countered by asking if Catholics might not feel ag- 
grieved if Jews closed their prayer without using that 
formula. It was agreed that all ought to be free to 
follow their own habit. In practise, however, neither 
Father Riggs, the Catholic chaplain of Yale, nor 
the Rev. James Shera Montgomery, chaplain of the 
United States Senate, used the distinctively orthodox 
Christian phrase at the close of their beautiful in- 
vocations in the conference. Nor did I hear the 
phrase at any time. And Father Riggs said em- 
phatically, No.. He did not expect the Jews to use 
orthodox words in which they did not believe. Michael 
Williams, the Catholic, brought out the fact that al- 
ready in this country we have common worship, in 
spirit if not in the same building, when all bow before 
God on Thanksgiving Day or in times of national 
sorrow like the kidnapping of the Lindbergh baby. 
It is just as much our duty, men kept saying, to avoid 
common enterprises which only embarrass as it is to 
promote those which foster good will. 

(e) When the conference came to grips with 
causes of prejudice, it found that in the forefront 
stood vocational discrimination. Close behind, how- 
ever, there followed misrepresentation of religious be- 
liefs and practises, fear of political domination, social 
discriminations and mixed marriages. 

(f) When it came to the question of our per- 
sonal prejudices, the great psychologists in the dif- 
ferent groups made us realize that we all have stere- 
types or pictures in our minds, put there by the group 
to which we belong, which impel us to think of a per- 
son in another group first as a person possessing all 
the bad traits that we ascribe to the group. As Prof. 
Kimball Young put it: “The individual member of 
the other groups is always seen through the veil of 
the group stereotype. Mr. Isaacson is not an in- 
dividual of education and travel first, and secondarily, 
if important, a Jew. Mr. A.Giolotti is thought of asa 
‘Dago’ by the people who purchase his vegetables. 
He is never thought of as a personality aside from this 
group-made picture of his national background.” 
The fundamental insistence of this conference was 
that we must work to free ourselves and everybody 
that we can reach from this irrational and wicked re- 
fusal to test men and women by what they are them- 
selves, and not by what some one else in their group 
has been or is or may be. 


(g) Tolerance was not a popular word. It was 
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assumed that it implied condescension. The different 
Speakers would have none of that. “No one wants 
to be tolerated,” said Professor Lapp in the closing 
session. Not “Liveand let live,” said Robert C. Dexter, 
was the motto of the conference, but “Live together.” 
When I quoted Phillips Brooks’ definition of toler- 
ance in a section meeting, all accepted it, but said 
that few used it in that sense. Brooks put it: “Tol- 
erance is a willingness that other men should hold 
and express opinions with which we disagree until 
convinced by reason that those opinions are unsound.” 
But there was no question but that the conference 
moved on to higher levels than the best tolerance, to 
understanding, fair play and co-operation in realizing 
common ideals. 

It was a great meeting that we had on Wednesday 
night, when three leaders representing the three 
groups summed up and Newton D. Baker made the 
closing address, which went out to the country over 
the radio. 

Straus presided with tact and charm. Referring 
to his own business, he said that it included smelting. 
The object of the business was to make bars of lead 
all uniform in shape and quality. To achieve uni- 
formity, they had to get rid of all the gold and silver. 
That, he said eloquently, would be the effect of making 
us all alike. 

Rhoda McCulloch, of the Y. W. C. A., editor of 
the Woman’s Press, followed. She said that in two 
years we have made great progress. We have moved 
on from timid talking together about irritating dif- 
ferences to a realization of common objectives. “Our 
talk now,” she said, “is more about how we can do 
what we consider it desirable to do. Our enterprise 
essentially is educational.” 

Prof. John A. Lapp of Marquette College, a 
Catholic layman, ought to be secured by every 
Protestant and Jewish convention to discuss “Unity 
and Uniformity,” or “Tolerance and Sympathy,” or 
some similar topic. As a layman he could speak at 
‘church gatherings, and as an informed, clear-headed 
man he could do much to help realize the objectives of 
the conference. 

“To dislike a person,” he said, ‘‘is not necessarily 
a prejudice, but to dislike him because he is a member 
of a church or party is a prejudice. It is not a preju- 
dice if one refuses to become a Catholic ora Protestant 
or a Jew; it is not a prejudice if one opposes the claims 
of Catholic, Protestant or Jew. The most distinctive 
thing in this conference is that no one is expected to 
give up his faith. There is no proposition to bring us 
together on any basis of doctrine. The conference 
does not wish to reduce people to one dead level of 
uniformity. So that,” he added slyly, “this confer- 
ence, I fear, is un-American in this respect: It does 

not believe in Standardization. Our thought is to 
preserve faith in every group and to give its fruits to 
our common civilization. The greatest contribution 
of this conference is that it met. Five hundred, six 
hundred or one thousand people have felt the direct 
influence of the conference. Our task is to send its 
message to the masses. Our central theme is under- 
standing. We must have not only the thought of 
understanding but the passion for understanding. If 
understanding fails us, then let us seek a passion for 
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justice. On a national scale we have made a real 
beginning.” 

“To put justice in place of injustice, love in place 
of hate,’’ was the theme of the address of the eloquent. 
Rabbi Lazaron. “If all who say that they believe 
in God would live but for one day as if that were true, 
the world would be transformed.”’ 

The ever ready Wm. Adams Brown and Samuel 
McCrea Cavert filled in the fifteen minutes before 
Mr. Baker was to go on the air, Dr. Cavert making a 
noble plea for sympathy for the Jews of Germany, 
threatened with exile if the Hitler party comes into 
power. 

“What this conference is interested in,’ said Mr. 
Baker in closing the Seminar, “is not what a man 
believes, but what other people think about him and 
do to him because of what he believes.”’ It was a 
noble closing utterance. 

My own work as chairman of the section on 
“Journalism and Its Effect on Inter-Group Attitudes,’” 
was made easy by the presence of Michael Williams, 
editor of the Commonweal (Catholic), Robert A. Ash- 
worth, editor of the Baptist, Byron Price, chief of 
staff for the Associated Press in Washington, and 
Senator Cohen, editor of B’nai B’rith (Jewish). We 
could hardly choke off the forum which followed their 
addresses. We were in the dining room from 12.30 
to 4 p. m., and they would have gone ahead until 
dark. 

Of Ashworth’s breadth and ability I well knew, 
but Michael Williams was a new figure to me except. 
as I knew him through his paper. Long in secular 
journalism, he knows the business from every angle. 
A mystic, a lover of his kind, an eloquent speaker, he 
made so deep an impression that he could hardly get. 
away after the forum. Quakers, Jews, Negro Protes- 
tants and fellow Catholics were crowding around. 

The task of the papers of every faith is the simple 
task that I am attempting here—that of telling the 
story of a beautiful thing undertaken and carried 
through to success. 

Four hundred and seventy-five people registered, 
one-half of whom were Protestants, while of the other 
half there were about an equal number of Jews and 
Catholics. 

The National Conference has a permanent or- 
ganization at 289 Fourth Ave., New York City, and 
the plan is to hold regional conferences of the same. 
kind all over the country. They are needed, for 
the separation is not only horizontal, it is vertical. 
In every household of faith there are those who will 
have to be convinced. That several hundred people 
left Washington determined to convince their “own 
folks” may not be the least important outcome of 
the great gathering. 


* * * 


DOG-GONE! 


A man brought some sausages and asked his landlady to cook. 


them for his breakfast. 
““How’ll I cook them?” she asked. 
“Fry ’em like fish,” replied the lodger. 


The next morning, when the landlady served them, she re-- 


marked: “I hope you'll enjoy your breakfast, sir; but there’s not 


much in these things when they’re cleaned out.”’—Ferguson. 


Cross Section. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XII. 


Utopia---A Forgotten Land 


Donald Guy Lothrop 


With the hope of getting interesting material 
frcm new contributors or from those who do not often 
write for the Christian Leader, we are running this series 
of short sermons by Universalist ministers. If wide 
differences of thought and method are represented in 
the series, it will simply illustrate the rich variety in our 
fellowship. At times, of course, we shall use sermons 
of men and women who write for us frequently. 

The Editor. 


Ry p)| COPIA, as some one has said, is an ideal place 

| which does not exist. When the heart and 
1 & imagination construct a happy abode for the 
ERASE} §=soul there is Utopia. It is there that life 
is stripped of its injustices, its pettinesses, and its 
downright irrational and foolish elements, and the 
result is a Utopia, an ideal place which is nowhere, yet 
a something which is real enough to be part of the 
consciousness of men. 

Plato was one of the first to give us a picture of 
how men might live if they so desired. His thoughts 
on Utopia are contained in “The Republic.” It out- 
lines an ideal form of government where health, hap- 
piness and prosperity would prevail. It has inspired 
Thomas More, Erasmus, Rousseau, William Morris, 
Edward Bellamy, and many others. 

Coupled with this influence of Plato and the 
Greeks there is the Hebrew influence. Held down for 
centuries by the Roman Empire, there grew up in 
Palestine thousands of poverty-stricken people. They 
naturally looked forward to the day of deliverance. 
The Messiah had for centuries been part of the great 
national culture. He was sung about and written 
about. The highest hope of a Jewish woman was 
to give birth to the man who would some day fulfill 
the old Testament prophecy and lead the people out 
of bondage. This Messiah was to establish the 
Kingdom of God—a place on earth where men would 
be brothers and where exploitation and judicial rob- 
bery would cease. This Kingdom was the living hope 
of the people. It was the great society, the longed- 
for ideal cherished in the hearts of young and old. 

Jesus inherited this ideal from his people. The 
environment was pregnant with it. Thus could he 
teach his people to pray, ‘““Thy Kingdom come, Thy 
will be done—on earth as it is in Heaven.” 

History does strange things, but nothing so 
strange as what she has done to the Kingdom of God. 
First it was relegated to another world. By now it 
has been all but forgotten. Utopia has all but 
vanished from contemporary thought. The practical 
life of our present day has been filled with data on 
engineering subjects. Science floods our bookshelves. 
The store of knowledge has been filled to vastness. 
The ways of doing things have trebly multiplied. 
The desire for machines has made a heavy demand 
for technical proficiency. 

In this fashion have our thoughts been directed 
to means, to tools, and to instruments. Interest in 
why, and what for, has waned. The question as to 


what sort of world we want has given way to the 
uprush of other things. The purpose of it all has 
been ignored. If this is true in the secular world it 
has been doubly true of the religious world. The 
erection of churches, the development of ecclesiastical 
organization, has taken a dominant place in the theo- 
logical world of to-day. Churches have been busy 
absorbing the vast stores of information from the 
sciences, the laboratories and from research. Physics 
has entered into the construction of God. Molecules 
and atoms are erected into divinity. The business of 
the church has been to adapt itself to science and at- 
tain intellectual respectability. So absorbed have we 
become in this field that the Kingdom of God, its 
fashioning and building, have been relegated to the 
limbo of history. 

What are the consequences of such a state of 
mind? Theré are certain good results. There is 
first of all the development of the idea that the estab- 
lishment of a Kingdom of God is not an easy job. 
Man may no more look upon it as the outcome of a 
mere wish, or of hoping. Gone are the illusions that 
such a state of society can come to us in a miraculous « 
way. Secondly, there results the idea that it is only 
by work and struggle that such a kingdom can ever 
appear upon this earth. Thought and effort must be 
applied by great numbers of people. It is not the 
work of one man—but the mutual effort of a multi- 
tude. Thirdly, there is the emphasis upon reality. 
This Kingdom of God, this brotherhood of man, must 
be based upon the real facts of human nature, upon 
the reality of an industrial age, upon the state of the 
world at the present moment. Such a conclusion is 
nothing but a good, because it means that the end in 
view, the ideal, will be possible of attainment. It 
will eliminate false hopes and illusions, wh'ch are the 
bane and corrupter of all high hopes, noble aims, and 
aspiring purposes. The evil results of the relative 
disappearance of Utopia and of the dominant interest 
in the Kingdom of God are, first, the utter confusion 
which comes from concentrating on the means of 
doing things without knowing why. We have been 
so busy getting dressed that we have forgotten where 
we are going. Weare just moving along—all activity, 
like squirrels in a cage. 

Secondly there has come a certain cynicism about 
our present life. Without objectives, goals, purposes, 
life becomes devoid of meaning and richness. One 
asks, Is it worth while? 

It is in just such a state of mind that millions 
find themselves. It produces utter spiritual impover- 
ishment. The mind has no largeness, no world com- 
prehension, no harmony, no first and last things. 

Yet there was never a time when direction and 
purposiveness were more needed. When men lived 
on their little farms or in small towns little thoughts 
were adequate to existence. They squared wth 
reality. Life was small. Life was hard. Milillions 
lived in starvation because there was not enough food. 
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The things which make for prosperity were lacking. 
Children had to go to work when hardly out of the 
cradle. Work from sun-up to sun-down was neces- 
sary in order to whittle out of a reluctant and stingy 
nature the barest minimum of subsistence. Houses 
were unheated and clothing was inadequate. Diet 
was unbalanced. Too much of one kind of food 
created conditions of much sickness and disease. 
Travel was meager and the large world was shut from 
out the eyes. Yet out of all this there grew Utopian 
dreams of better worlds and finer things. The great 
ideal of the Church was born and flourished in the 
hearts of men. Out of poverty and oppression grew 
that majestic aspiration—the Kingdom of God. 

How paradoxical! Now, when we have the 
material requisites for the beginnings of such a king- 
dom, we have ignored it. To-day we have more 
food than ever before in the history of the world— 
more wheat, more corn, more meat. We have a land 
flowing with milk and honey. We have so much 
cotton that the best thing we can think of is to plow 
it under the soil from whence it came. We burn 
wheat for fuel and dump bananas overboard. We 
pull up fruit trees by the acre and pour milk down 
the sewer. Just the other day there took place a 
battle of eggs engaged in by the substantial men of a 
western community. 

Look at our factories and mines. There they 
stand in idleness because there are too many. Do not 
misunderstand. It is not just during this business 
depression that we have too many factories. Even 
in a normal year it is estimated that fifty per cent of 
the total industrial equipment is idle and non-produc- 
tive. 

We have burrowed into the bowels of the earth 
and poured out the greatest flood of goods the world 
has seen. Wehave ships which give us a prince’s com- 
fort on the seas, and trains by rail and air to take us 
to the far corners of the earth. We have machines 
which lift the physical burdens of day to day existence 
into the realm of ether. 

The means of the fulfillment of the wildest 
Utopian dreams and of the Kingdom of God are in 
existence to-day. No more can any one who knows 
even the rudiments of science declare, “The poor ye 
shall always have with you.” Poverty, much disease, 
the greater part of sickness, suffering and worry are no 
longer necessary. The earth has been challenged by 
the mighty hand of man and she has delivered up her 
bounty in a golden manner. 

The earth has surrendered toman. But man has 
not conquered himself. There is poverty in the midst 
of plenty. People are hungry and homeless because 
there is too much wheat. Men go ill-shod because 
there are too many shoes. We may put it down to 
the everlasting shame of our age that in this world 
with its warehouses bursting with things, food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, millions upon millions go empty, cold, 
and without a decent place to lay their heads, millions 
more pace the streets in an unsuccessful search for 
work. If the medieval periods were looked upon as 
the dark ages, then posterity will look upon ours as 
the black age. Our crime les in being able to oblit- 
erate forever such human misery and yet not having 
done it. 
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Now it is right here that the Kingdom of God has 
its part to play. We have forgotten that this Kingdom 
is to be established on this earth. Jesus was not 
jesting when he said so. I believe that he meant it. 
Yet we have seen that, due to other things in both 
the secular and religious world, we have ignored it in 
favor of other interests. 

What is all this machinery for? What are the 
factories for? Inventions? Techniques? Are they 
instruments for a purpose? If so what is this pur- 
pose? What is our goal? What is our ideal? In 
this day ideals are not popular, yet they were never 
more needed. 

The function of the Kingdom of God in the 
modern world is to give our world a direction and 
purpose worthy of its intrinsic capacity. Things are 
useless without ideals. It is bowing down before the 
Great God Matter, in worship to Almighty Mammon, 
when this vision of human brotherhood is lacking. 
When one denies the ability of men to fashion a world 
closer to the heart’s desire—there is atheism. He is 
an atheist who denies the efficacy of man’s will. 
They who entrench themselves in such negation by 
placing human life at the tender mercies of so-called 
natural laws are of little faith. They are the true 
enemies of society. 

The nature of the world is such that ideas and 
things are part of each other. He who accepts things 
and not their counterpart, ideas, is like unto a bird 
with a clipped wing. When it tries to fly it makes a 
great stir, a fluttering of wings, yet it goes round and 
round, getting nowhere, and finally it drops to the 
ground in exhaustion. A man must grasp reality 
with both hands! If he uses but one and it is not 
reality he catches but a phantom, an illusion. Ideas 
and things are thus necessary for each other. 

In the same way thought is necessary for action. 
Without this hypothesis, this guess, this hope, all 
the facts gathered from the millions of test-tubes 
would be but a clanking of fragments of broken glass. 
Thus does the Kingdom of God catch up the scat- 
tered fragments of a terribly disordered human world 
and tie them into a unified whole. It supplies that 
vision without which the people perish. It is the 
source for the drive and energy which give men the 
courage and hope to go on in the turmoil of con- 
temporary life. 

Such vision, such faith in this Kingdom of God, 
is the only thing which will bring order out of chaos, 
meaning out of the rush of things, and direction to 
sporadic and feverish activities. Our trouble hereto- 
fore was that we were satisfied with small purposes 
which changed from day to day as the immediate 
needs crossed the outward stage of life. We have 
groveled in the shallowness of the now. We have 
been muddling through. Low aim is our curse. 
We should hitch our wagon to a star. What other 
way is there to be sincere in that prayer which Jesus 
himself gave to us? “Thy Kingdom come, thy will 
be done—on earth.” If we fail in this how may we see 
the Father who art in heaven? Certainly if we have 
not this love for men we have no love for God. There 
can be no love of God apart from love for men. They 
who love God more in order to love men less shall 
never look upon the face of the Father. 
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Has Whitman a Central Thesis? 


George E. Huntley 


MH issue of the Christian Leader for January 23 
was made notable by the publication of a 
long and helpful article, extraordinary in 
Ks insight and power, entitled “The Faith of 
Walt Whitman.” The editor and the Rev. Robert 
Grenville Armstrong, the author, are entitled to en- 
thusiastic commendation and congratulation. I am 
certain that I speak for a multitude of readers when 
I thank them both. 


Will Durant has issued recently his list of the’ 


ten great poets of all time, and in it he includes one, 
and only one, American, our “good gray poet,” Walt 
Whitman. Whether this judgment is wise or not, 
it at least should lead to new examination of the works 
of our unique literary giant, and more assiduous effort 
to find the heart of his message. ; 

Whitman, sooner recognized and more highly 
esteemed abroad than in “these States,” is now re- 
ceiving on this side of the water a growing apprecia- 
tion and acceptance. Probably the time is approach- 
ing when no chairman of a club, met to listen to a 
lecture on ‘Leaves of Grass,’’ will confuse Marcus 
Whitman with Walt and will say that he knows little 
about the poet except that “he saved Oregon to the 
Union.” It is to be hoped, moreover, that the day 
is not distant when no clergyman will say, as one did 
recently, “Walt Whitman was practically an atheist, 
was he not?” 

Mr. Armstrong has done exceedingly well in his 
attempt to systematize some of the poet’s most sig- 
nificant utterances, presenting under five divisions a 
series of radiant thoughts regarding the evaluation of 
life, the purpose of life, the essential rightness of true 
religion, the real meaning of “lovely and soothing 
death” and the impossibility of a single, consistent, 
confining creed. Not one of his selections could have 
been spared without serious loss. 

On the other hand, it is safe to say that many a 
student has yearned to add favorite passages of his 
own, so numerous that no single issue of the Leader 
could contain them all. In particular, persistent 
theological optimists, like those who habitually read 
your journal, may have asked if it is not possible to 
find somewhere a central thesis, some supreme dec- 
laration of faith, potent to illuminate and unify the 
entire philosophy. 

I take the liberty to suggest as such a passage 
the opening lines of ‘““The Song of the Universal.” 
The italics are mine. 


In this broad earth of ours, 

Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection. 


In this paramount poem he proceeds through 
many lines of triumphant faith until he reaches the 
climax of optimism. 


All, all for immortality. 
Love, like the light silent y wrapping all, 
Nature’s amelioration blessing all, 
The blossoms, fruits of ages, orchards divine and certain, 


Forms, objects, growths, humanities, to spiritual images ripening. 
Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 

Give me, give him or her I love, this quenchless faith 

In Thy ensemble, whatever else withheld withhold not from us 
Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in Time and Space, 

Health, peace, salvation universal. 

Is it a dream? 

Nay but the lack of it he dream, 

And failing it life’s lore and wealth a dream, 

And all the world a dream. 


To this bravest and broadest pronouncement 
Whitman was always true. In regard to many details 
of thought he contradicted himself freely, and, I 
think, proudly—as any progressive man should. I 
am. unable, however, to find a single passage in which 
he deviated from his conviction that within the central 
heart of the universe “nestles the seed, perfection.’” 
This unshaken and unshakable faith undoubtedly 
proceeded from his conception of God, whose name, 
be it noted, he used frequently and always began with 
a capital letter. 

It was in keeping with this supreme conception 
that Whitman was very patient and sympathetic 
with the strugglers and sinners of the world. Seeing 
in every one “a soldier of ultimate victory,’ he could 
hope persistently and forgive grandly. To the wan- 
derer apparently the most degraded of all he could 
say: 


Not till the sun excludes you do I exclude you, 

Not till the waters refuse to glisten for you and the leaves to 
rustie for you, do my words refuse to glisten and rustle for 
you. 


This made it natural for him to approach the 
drunken and deserted wretch, recently from prison, 
put his arms about him and claim him as a friend 
and brother. 

This central thesis explains also his attitude in 
regard to death. Believing in a sufficient God, w ose 
ways, not to be understood in detail, are nevertheless 
apprehended as altogether wise and good, Whitman 
could have no fear for himself or others in this life or 
any life. Thus he could write: 


I do not doubt that whatever can possibly happen anywhere at 
any time is provided for in the inherences of things; 

I do not think Life provides for all and for Time and Space, 
but I believe Heavenly Death provides for all. 


In a poem of highest genius he pictures “a noise- 
less, patient spider’’ launching filament, filament, 
filament, and finds there a symbol of his own ambi- 
tious soul, “ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, 
seeking the spheres to connect them,” and cries to 
himself that such outreaching must continue 


Till the bridge you will need be formed, till the ductile anchor 
hold, wes 
Till the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, O my soul. 


It is to be believed that for Whitman the ductile 
anchor caught and held on the one all-embracing 
faith in a universe at the heart of which, in spite of 
all grossness and slag, dwelt inalienable perfection. 
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Conscience and Citizenship 


Jerome Davis 


ae) HE present naturalization law as now con- 

f<| strued is, to quote the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, “‘directly op- 
[27e3 posed to the spirit of our institutions and to 
the historic practise of the Congress. . .. It goes 
without saying that it was not the intention of Con- 
gress in framing the oath to impose any religious 
test.” 

There have always been two contrasting theories 
of government—one that of the rigid unqualified 
sovereignty of the State, under which the citizen sur- 
renders his conscience to the keeping of the State—the 
other that of a free State, with free-thinking citizens. 
The first theory came to prevail in Prussia, and became 
known in popular parlance as the theory of Der Stadt 
Uber Alles. Bismarck applied this theory in building 
up the Prussian State. Bernhardi used it to glorify 
aggressive war. The German Kaiser personified the 
system. Under the Prussian ideal, no one could pro- 
test against the invasion of Belgium—‘“‘the State can 
do no wrong.” It was with the avowed intention 
of overthrowing this doctrine, and making the world 
safe for democracy, that we entered the World Con- 
flict. 

Since the World War, the theory that the State 
must be supreme over the consciences of men has been 
adopted by the Bolshevik State. In Russia under 
Communism, the citizen is permitted to oppose a policy 
only until it has been decided upon by the State; 
after that he must not question, but support it. The 
individual conscience does not count; the State takes 
the place of God. Bolshevism says that regardless of 
the conscience of the individual he must agree to 
serve in any war upon which the State embarks. If 
we do not change our present American naturalization 
law, we shall not only be accepting German theory 
against which we fought, but we shall have accepted 
Bolshevik theory and practise at this point. 

Congress never intended to make prospective 
citizens choose between their country and their God. 
Since a majority of the Supreme Court has misunder- 
stood the intent of Congress, it is now the duty of 
Congress to clarify its intent. 

In America, throughout our history, from the be- 
ginning to the present time, we have always held to the 
theory of freedom of conscience for the individual— 
we are to be free citizens in a free state. America was 
founded by those who left Europe because they 
wanted religious liberty—freedom of conscience. 
From the earliest Colonial days Congress has granted 
exemption from military service to those whose re- 
ligious convictions opposed it. In America we be- 
lieve that it is the citizen’s duty to protest against 
wrong actions of the State. Indeed it was just because 
of such protest and action that the American govern- 
ment was founded at all. The consciences of our 
patriots refused to bow before an unjust law of the 
English State. We recognized that the call of con- 
science and justice was higher than blind obedience 
to human government. It was this conviction that 
gave us America. If we do not change the present 


naturalization law we shall be saying to the world that 
we have now given up the very principle which called 
us into being. 

Every one knows that at times in the history of 
every government unwise laws have been enacted. 
It has been our policy and tradition, from the days of 
the Boston tea party down, to insist that every citizen 
shall resist any tyrannous law. We hope that Ameri- 
ca will never see the day when iniquitous and unjust 
laws shall govern, but certainly we do not want to de- 
bar a citizen because he reserves the right to do what 
our forefathers did at Boston—refuse to accept an 
unjust decree. That is the present situation. 

Something of the absurdity of our present posi- 
tion of debarring a Christian from the right to use his 
own conscience in wartime can be sensed if we ask 
ourselves: Should a Christian in Russia be compelled 
to fight if the Congress of the Bolshevik government 
should declare war? Should every Christian in Ger- 
many have been compelled to fight in the World War, 
regardless of his conscience? 

We do not want citizens who are blindly loyal to 
authority; the kind of citizens we want in America 
are those who are patriotically sincere in criticising 
their government when it has made mistakes. 

We know that there never was a war where both 
sides were entirely right. We hope that our country 
may never take unjust action, but, if she does, the 
patriotic citizen, out of loyalty to his country, must 
speak, even though his candor means imprisonment or 
death. That is the kind of citizen we need. 

To the American mind, Fox was a more loyal 
citizen of England because he voted against war with 
America, and declared that it “commenced unjustly 
and was supported with no other view than the ex- 
tirpation of freedom.’ Patriotic Americans have 
always believed that Pitt was a good English subject 
when he thundered in Parliament: ‘I rejoice that 
America has resisted. Three millions of people so 
dead to all feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit 
to be slaves would have been fit instruments to have 
made slaves of the rest.” John Bright of England 
opposed the Crimean War with all the power of his 
keen-cutting conscience, yet no less an authority 
than President Abraham Lincoln testified to his high 
character, and would have welcomed him as a citizen 
of the United States. 

Charles Sumner, universally recognized as one of 
our greatest and most patriotic citizens, yet felt it his 
duty to oppose an unjust war upon which America had 
embarked, and historians ever since have held him up 
as a model to the rising youth of America. It was 
Sumner who attacked the theory that the citizen 
must chloroform his conscience in order to operate on 
the battlefield of an unjust war. In Fanueil Hall he 
declared: “In what book of morals is it written that 
what is bad before it is commenced, may become right- 
eous merely by the fact that it has been commenced? 
Who on earth is authorized to transmute wrong into 
right?” 

The entire Legislature of Massachusetts, after 
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war with Mexico had been declared in 1846, pro- 
nounced the following statement: 

Resolved, that such a war of conquest, so hateful in 
its objects, so wanton, unjust, and unconstitutional 
in its origin and characte , must be regarded as a war 
against freedom, against humanity, against justice, 
against the Union, against the Constitution, and against 
the free states; and that a regard for the true interests 
and highest honor of the country not less than the im- 
pulses of Christian duty should arouse all citizens to 
join in efforts to avert this war. 

It would’ be absurd to indict the entire Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. They were holding true to the 
highest traditions and spirit of our Constitution, in 
loyally speaking the truth as their consciences gave it 
to them to speak. Two ex-Presidents of the United 
States—Grover Cleveland and Benjamin Harrison— 
condemned the cause of our government in the war 
with Spain. So imbedded in the fabric of American 
government has been this right of criticism of what 
the individual conscience of the citizen feels is wrong, 
that it has been incorporated into the very constitu- 
tion of many of our states. The provision of Indiana 
is typical: ‘‘No law shall be passed restraining the 
free interchange of thought and opinion.” Not only 
do twenty-four states similarly guarantee freedom, 
but a total of thirty-nine state constitutions provide 
that the people shall always have the right to change 
their government or to overthrow it by violence. 

If the present naturalization law as now con- 
strued is allowed to stand, we shall have turned our 
backs on the doctrine of liberty of conscience of free 
citizens in a free state, and will have accepted the 
pernicious Bolshevik doctrine of the Absolute Will of 
the State. We shall have passed from rendering unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s to rendering unto 
Caesar the things that are God’s. 

The naturalization oath, to the effect that the 
prospective citizen will support and defend the Con- 
stitution, is the same one that has to be taken upon 
induction into all Federal offices, from that of Justice 
of the Supreme Court down, and in most state offices, 
even including that of justice of the peace. Congress 
never intended to debar from office Quakers, or other 
sincere Christians. They have always been ad- 
mitted to citizenship. Yet, if the present interpreta- 
tion continues, they are forever debarred. As Chief 
Justice Hughes said, in his dissenting opinion: 

When we consider the history of the struggle for re- 
ligious liberty, the large number of citizens of our coun- 

try from the very beginning who have been unwilling 

to sacrifice their religious convictions, and in particular, 

those who have been conscientiously opposed to war, and 

who would not yield what they sincerely believed to be 

their allegiance to the will of God, I find it impossible 

to conclude that such persons are to be deemed disquali- 

fied for public office in this country because of the re- 

quirement of the oath which must be taken before they 

enter upon their duties. 

George Washington can certainly not be charged 
with subversive opinions, even by the most conserva- 
tive reactionaries, yet he considered the non-fighting 
Quakers to be good patriots. He declared that “con- 
sidering the simplicity of their manners, the purity of 
their morals, their exemplary economy, and thewr 
attachment to the Constitution,’ he thought their so- 


ciety ‘“‘one of the best supporters of the new govern- 
ment.”’ 

Washington believed the Quakers made the best 
kind of citizens, and yet, if Congress does not amend 
the present naturalization law, most Quakers and a 
great many other Christians not only can not be 
naturalized, but also are technically debarred from 
any political office. Actually, therefore, the present 
naturalization law, as now construed, is positively 
dangerous to America. 

Do we want a situation in which we debar from 
citizenship those who are most loyal to their Catholic 
and Protestant faiths, while all the time, as Chief 
Justice Hughes says, we are giving “admission to a 
host far less worthy?” For the decision to debar 
from citizenship any one who places loyalty to his 
conscience and his God above blind submission to the 
State debars only those who are potentially the best 
citizens. The slackers and the hypocrites would all be 
admitted. They have no compunction about swear- 
ing to the oath as now interpreted. Neither would it 
debar the gangsters or the Al Capones. 

The worth. of a citizen is not measured by such a 
crude test as his willingness to kill, but rather by his 
readiness to give his life, as conscience impels, for the 
highest welfare of the people and the nation. 


* * * 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT TO THE CARYS 


Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman of the Universalist church in 
Cleveland sent recently to Dr. H. M. Cary eight beautiful pic- 
tures and a copy of Professor Bailey’s book, “The Gospel in 
Art,”’ for the use of the Universalist churches in Tokyo and 
Osaka, Japan, and in Korea. All of the pictures were reproduc- 
tions of great masters, and included Hoffman’s ‘‘Head of Christ,” 
his “Christ in Gethsemane,’ and his “Christ Among the Doc- 
tors,” Da Vinci’s “‘Last Supper,’ Raphael’s “‘Madonna of the 
Chair,’’ Schmid’s ‘‘Christ Blessing the Children,’’ Moore’s ‘“‘The 
Good Samaritan,” and Lerolle’s ‘Arrival of the Shepherds.” 

The Cleveland church school, which raised the money for 
the gift, on Feb. 21 held a farewell service for the pictures, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Pullman. A high school girl gave the talk, and 
a twelve-year-old girl wrote the prayer. 

The service was as follows: 


Our Quest for God—in Pictures 


Prelude—“‘Life has Loveliness to Sell.” 
Processional Hymn—‘“‘Hail the Hero Workers.” 
Call to Worship. 


Leader—‘‘Art is the smile of the human soul upon the house 
and upon the furnishings. It is the charm of thought and 
sentiment embodied in all that is of usetoman.”’ Therefore, 
as we worship together, let us give thanks— 

“For all singers and musicians: 
For all who work in form and color to increase the joy of 
life; 
For poets and craftsmen: 
For all who rejoice in their work and make things well.” 


Response—Choir—Refrain. 
“All good gifts around us 
Are sent from heaven above, 
Then thank the Lord, 
O thank the Lord, 
For all his love.” 
Responsive Reading. 
Leader—A picture is a poem without words. 
School—A room without pictures is like a house without 
windows. 
Leader—Art is one of the purest and highest elements in 
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human happiness. It trains the mind through the eye, 
and the eye through the mind. 

School—Art is understood by all civilized nations, while 
each has a separate language. 

Leader—The world is full of beauty which many people 
hurry past, or live in front of, and do not see. 

There is also a world of beauty in pictures, but it es- 
capes the notice of many because, while they wish to 
see it, they do not know how. 

School—He who looks at a fine picture looks out of the 
world of everyday into the dreamland of one of the 
world’s seers. For the time he uses not his own eyes, 
but the mind’s eye of a Hoffman, a Da Vinci, or a 
Raphael. 

All—Finally, a good painting is music and melody. 

Our Worship Thought—given by a high school girl, 
Prayer. 

Our Father, we praise Thee for all artists who have had a 
share in making our world of beauty. Give us the 
desire to appreciate the wonderful art which they have 
created for us. Forgive us when we fail to see the 
beauty which is around us, and help us to try to make 
the world more beautiful, ourselves. Amen. 

Prayer Response. 
“Proclaim it on the meadow path, 
Procla'm it on the mountain stairs— 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares.” 
The Service of the Offering. ea 

Leader—That we may truly help to bring more beauty into 
the world, let us bring of our own gifts. 

Solo: 


Amen. 


Life has loveliness to sell, 

All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up, 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


Life has loveliness to sell, 

Music like a curve of gold, 

Scent of pine trees in the rain, 
Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 
And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been or could be. 
(Sara Teasdale.) 
Offering Response. 
‘We give Thee but Thine own, 
Whate’er the gift may be. 
All that we have is Thine alone, 
A trust, O Lord, from Thee.’”? Amen. 
Recessional Hymn: ‘‘Now in the Days of Youth.” 
Benediction. 


* * * 


THE SYMBOLS OF A SAINT 
Fred S. Nichols 


Crutches and an old wheel chair are meaningful symbols 
in our little town, for she whose bearer they were through seven 
decades is canonized in our hearts. These symbols traveled 
every ascending highway in our community experience. They 
were in the vanguard of every forward movement. They became 
the ensigns of pioneer devotion to every humanitarian cause, of 
abandoned generosity to every worthy appeal, of fidelity to 
every moral principle, of consecration to every religious value. 


- Africa was far away. 


These symbols journeyed far ahead to explore new oppor- 
tunities for unified efforts in community betterment. Some- 
times they waited alone on these new heights until our near- 
sighted selfishness saw the light that beckoned our faltering steps 
hitherward. When Prudence was here our community had a 
sacrificial Christian. 

The crutches and the old wheel chair are to us symbols of 
an untiring industry. They inspiringly remind us of a triumph- 
ant resignation that traveled the levels of sunshine glow, poetic 
appreciation, trustful dependence, neighborly thoughtfulness— 
levels where she permitted “‘the spirit to dominate the body.” 

When Prudence was in our little town we could not sur- 
render to our misfortunes or nurse our grievances. Then the 
church bell rang for a worshiper and the flowers bloomed for a 
lover. Then every noble aspiration had a place of encouragement 
and every wound a place of healing. When Prudence was 
here something of heaven touched our town. 

This is Easter. The Cross, at first the symbol of weakness 
and of death, has become thesign of conquering strength anda liv- 
ing presence. Easter is here. The crutches and the wheel chair 
have been cast aside since the ascension of Prudence. ‘When 
Prudence was here?” She is here in our town these days to re- 
mind us as she did in the yesterdays. Hear her words: ‘“‘If it 
had not been for the undying faith in God and the inspiration 
of the life of Jesus and his victory over all, I would have given 
up all activity for the betterment of humanity.” 

Easter is with us when the spirit of the cross and of the 
crutches and the wheel chair is in our hearts. There is hope for 
Table Grove when the spirit of Prudence is with us. 


* * * 


BIG GAME 


Not long ago the day’s routine brought to the notice of the 
New York Crime Prevention Bureau a club of urchins who 
seemed on the way to becoming baby bandits. Though still 
several years, more and less, this side of the ’teens, they toted 
authentic guns, obtained, it was discovered, by the slimmest of 
their number, who had been lowered through a coal-hole into 
the basement of a sporting-goods store. The constructive ques- 
tion was, how and why had young ideals become perverted? 
Could it be that here was an instance of the baleful effect of 
movies of gunmen? Investigation, however, proved a bit dis- 
concerting, at least to hasty suppositions. They wanted to 
hunt big game in Africa. The school geography showed that 
It must take a lot of money to get there. 
But group thinking had evolved a plan. If only they could get 
to Canada, maybe they could at once practise marksmanship 
end gain the fare to warmer climes by shooting the wild animals 
with which they had heard that country abounded. Maybe one 
could hitchhike to Canada. So asa first step they had provided 
themselves with guns to take to Canada to shoot the savage 
beasts, whose pelts then would pave the way for true adventure 
in the jungles. And what had made them think of going to 
Africa? Nothing less than one of those “educational’ films 
to which conscientious parents are urged to take their young, 
showing an explorer and his wife with feet proudly poised on their 
fallen prey. We haven’t asked if the Crime Prevention Bureau 
then tried to modify “education” or to find in Manhattan equiva- 
lent outlets for the desires of suppressed, but lovably normal, 
young savages.—The Survey. 

* * * 


Three hundred men in an Alabama prison were paroled for 
the Christmas holidays, after giving their promise to return. 
And they did return without a single exception. It would be 
possible, no doubt, to draw unwarranted conclusions from this 
incident, but at least the story would suggest this, that our 
methods of dealing with prisoners are not always as wise as they 
might be. It is becoming more and more a question with many 
people if our methods of dealing with crime and the criminal are 
not to be numbered among the supreme stupidities of our time,— 
New Outlook, 
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| Reactions of Our Readers 


SEES SOMETHING IN THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I see that the chairman of the Commission on Hymns and 
Services, appointed recently by the Universalist General Con- 
vention, has something to say about the Editor in the Leader 
which has just come. 

I say I see that L. Griswold Williams, in charge of elevating 
and improving worship for the whole denomination, says Dr. 
van Schaick has no principles, and wishes him joy jabbing bayo- 
nets into men in the next war! 

W.B. 


* * 


WHEN PACIFISM STIRS TO RAILING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I read the letter from the Rev. L. Griswold Williams 
in this week’s Leader, I thought at once of a sentence in Steven- 
son’s Christmas Sermon: “If your morals make you dreary, 
depend upon it they are wrong.’”’ May I say to Mr. Williams: 
If your pacifist principles stir you to “wrath, malice, railing, 
shameful speaking’ (R. V.), ‘depend upon it they are wrong.”’ 

There is less of the spirit of brotherly love in that letter than 
one would expect to find in the kind of man heimagines the Editor 
to be. Mr. Williams has renounced “‘bayonet-jabbing,” but not 
jabbing with insulting words. 

Well—it does not hurt the Leader or the Editor, but it does 
hurt the cause to which Mr. Williams is, I do not doubt, sincerely 
and unselfishly devoted. 

N.E.S. 


2 * 


BOTH PRAISE AND BLAME 


To the Editor of the Leadre: 

I enclose an article taken from Liberty magazine of Feb. 138, 
1932. It is by G. S. Viereck and is called “What Would Lin- 
coln Do?” 

I do not agree with all the author advocates and I do not 
follow the crowd in ‘‘kicking President Hoover around”’ as he 
does. Following a crowd seems at times a popular pastime, but 
it does not always lead to clear thinking. I therefore like to avoid 
noisy and thoughtless crowds. 

I am interested in the quoted sayings of Lincoln and I 
have marked a few which I feel have a direct bearing on two 
publications of recent months in the Christian Leader: (1) the 
“Declaration of an American Citizen,’ and (2) the signing by 
29,000 ministers of their war service refusal. These quotations 
also have a direct or indirect bearing on the efforts of all indi- 
viduals and groups who try to pull down our Government at 
Washington. 

In my judgment the cause of Christ suffers in our land in 
direct proportion to the attacks of the clergy upon our Govern- 
ment. ; ; 

I see there are some 47,000,000 church members in America’s 
population of 120,000,000. Of this number the Catholics have 
17,000,000 and the Protestants have 30,000,000, of which the 
Universalists have 48,000, which is a drop of 62,000 from a former 
membership of 110,000. 

With 73,000,000 people in our country who are not members 
of any church and with only 48,000 Universalists, it appears that 
the Universalist “field” is white for the harvest, and if its ministers 
would all pay more attention to upbuilding the Kingdom of 
Christ, and less attention to tearing down the Republic of the 
United States of America, that great results might be accom 
plished and another David and Goliath story might go down in 
history. : 

The famous remark of Garfield (I believe it was) at the time 
of Lincoln’s death, “(God reigns and the Government at Wash- 
ington still lives,’ would apply equally as well now in these days 
of government assassinations as it did at the time of Lincoln’s 


assassination. 


I enjoy your “Cruising” articles immensely. They furnish 
a soothing balm in these days of national depression and upset 
nerves, which to my mind is not found in any other part of your 
paper, and in but very few pulpits. 

In withdrawing from your church as I do, it gives me free- 
dom to exercise my own thoughts in regards to one’s loyalty and 
duty to one’s country. 

I would rather be a man without a church than to be “‘a 
man without a country.” 

I hope you may always wield your pen for the advancement 
of “Good Will towards Men” which always has been and always 
will be a prerequisite to the ‘‘Peace on Earth” which Christ ad- 
vocated and which so many of his followers have distorted. 

I hope you may have the wisdom of Solomon in the conduct 
of your paper. I havea high regard for you, in whom I find much 
more to admire than to differ from. 

H, H. Ward, 


Pasadena, Cal. 
* * 


DR. HALL’S ADDRESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish the article of Dr. Frank Oliver Hall entitled “In Time 
of Peace Preparefor Peace” could be printed asa tract. If every 
child above the fifth grade, all high school and college students, 
could know the facts stated in Dr. Hall’s inimitable way, I be- 
lieve future wars would not be declared by the present genera- 
tion of well-educated men and women. H. G. Wells says that 
education is the preventive of war. 

Esther J. Staples, 

Maple Valley, Wash. 


* * 


“AUNT LUCY”? FROM INDIANA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At this time in this country which seems to flaunt fault- 
finding, depression and pessimism constantly before our eyes, it’s 
a comfort to read good common sense ideas, as those expressed 
by “Justice” in the article, “Is It Fair?” 

I feel it an injustice to the faith and principles we profess 
as Universalists for a church organization to reduce the salary 
ofits minister. Not a trustee in a church would willingly accept 
a reduction, feeling if once their work was worth a certain sum, it 
still is. Of course there are exceptions. A little self-denial, 
practised by each individual, and the money used for unneces- 
sary pleasures and extravagances put to use for church pur- 
poses, no salaries need be reduced or the minister made less ef- 
ficient through financial worries. Why do people have to harp 
on depression, thereby making conditions in the country seem 
worse than they are? In my life I’ve seen financial times rather 
tough. Take after the Civil War, the horde of unemployed 
was great. What did they do? Turned tramps, traveling over 
the country, being fed by individuals, not by national or state 
governments. I doubt if many went hungry then for very long. 
Of course it was a nuisance to have to prepare a lunch, and often 
three and four a day, but in course of time that condition died out. 

While the country has a larger population, everything has 
increased in like proportion, more ground tilled, more cities built 
and multitudes of manufactories, so now people are expected to 
work if they eat or are clothed, and it is right. But what can one 
do with the farmer’s surplus, closed factories, and people too 
proud to beg, but not-to steal, as our chicken roost can testify! 

I note many mayors of Indiana cities have announced the 
ability of their cities to care for their needy. 

The many charitable organizations over the United States 
shows what a big heart this country has. 

Yes, a much bigger one than carried by Dr. Stiles when he 
wrote that letter about John Murray. I wondered how one 
heart could hold so much venom and be a follower of Jesus! 
Was he? Not as we see things. Now and then we come across 
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a purblind individual that can neither see into his heart nor out 
on the world. But, thank God, they are getting fewer, and can 
see out, if not in. 
Aunt Lucy. 
Delos H. Thompson Home, 
Waldron, Indiana. 
* * 


GREENSBORO, AGAIN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do not know who “F. V.”’ is, in the Leader of March 12, 
but I have this comment. JI know that neither house near our 
lot is publicly on the market, but either one would be sold for 
the price the owners ask. I also know that the hall in which 
we meet will never attract people to us. The rent we pay in- 
cludes janitor se vice and we can pay no more, for we simply 
do not have the money. It is ten years since services started in 
Greensboro. When the Rocky Mount church was paid for, 
assurances were given us that a church building would be started 
here. We all would welcome a chapel on our lot. Let us see it 
begun at an early date. 

I will give you an incident showing how that hall affects 
strangers. A woman officially connected with the college told 
me recently that the first time she went into it she felt she could 
never go again, but when she came to know Mr. Canfield and me 
personally, she came out of loyalty tous. When Lee McCollester 
was here giving those wonderful talks of his, her connections with 
all of us were deeply strengthened. Her personal loyalties 
helped overcome the repugnance to the hall, but not many will 
climb the long stairs to that barn-like room. 

Go ahead and build that chapel or pitch a good tent. Do 
something, and doitsoon. Alas and alas, J have a long memory. 
I recall Kansas City, Omaha, Lincoln, Wichita, Little Rock, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Harriman. All such important outposts. 
Tf those are forgotten, let us keep Greensboro. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 

Greensboro, N.C. 

* * 
CONSTRUCTIVE RELIGIOUS WORK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read J. R. Beattie’s letter in the Leader of the 30th 
ult., and the spirit urges me to an immediate reply. Twenty 
years ago I lived in that country. I had retired from the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church and was then the State Grange lecturer, 
and was engaged in other kinds of social work which took me into 
every nook and corner of the Northwestern states. Finding 
that the brightest minds were being driven into cynicism, and 
that there was great need of constructive religious work, I offered 
a plan to Universalist Headquarters. Briefly it was this: “Make 
no attempt to start isolated missionary churches of the conven- 
tional kind, for at no one point can you find enough liberals to 
make a strong church. Besides that, the smallness of their 
numbers, as well as their isolation, will act as a constant depres- 
sant. Instead, give a man a parish of three or four counties and 
expect him to organize county churches, meeting quarterly, with 
branch fellowships in any community in which five or six families 
can be brought together for purposes of fellowship, counsel and to 
study the problems of their community and ways and means of 
improving its outlook. Such a movement would enroll the very 
cream of all that part of the country.’”’ But Boston seems never 
to have heard of doing things that way. 

Iam more firmly convinced than ever that the above plan is 
not only a feasible one but, in one form or other, the only good 
plan for the liberal evangelization of the greater part of the coun- 
try which offers any prospects of meeting the needs of the situa- 
tion. My friend F. E. Selden and I have often, some few years 
ago, talked this matter over, and I was glad to see his excellent 
letter in a previous issue of the Leader. ‘There are many to whom 
I have talked who have independently reached the same con- 
clusion. Some few years ago a New England Unitarian minister 
tried without success to promote a plan of this kind. Not long 
ago I had a talk with a prominent Methodist minister in which 
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he spoke of the increasing problem of the Methodist Church in 
the over-churched communities of less than ten or fifteen thou- 
sand people. Sectarianism of a very narrow kind grips the 
churches in such communities because of the fierce struggle for 
survival. It is therefore impossible for a liberal-minded man to 
get along in such. In short, more than half of the population 
of the United States is handed over to the religious leadership of 
an element which is utterly out of place in the kind of world in 
which we live. It is the kind of leadership which makes Hiram 
Johnson and Jim Watson possible; that makes brimstone re- 
vivalism a paying business; and that fills the ranks of such ebulli- 
tions of pagan nationalism as the Klan. 

In the main, the liberal churches (Unitarian and Universal- 
ist) are where they are least needed and in some places where 
they are not needed at all; and if the liberal churches of our 
large centers were to die it would not be an irreparable loss, since 
the churches that are most influential in the cause of religious 
liberalism are in those great centers and bear an orthodox label. 
And what a herculean task it is to maintain a conventional 
small liberal church to-day—very often liberal only in theology! 
There is the crushing overhead expense, the tremendous waste 
of effort and the accompanying sense of futility in ministering to 
a dwindling company of middle-aged and elderly people, and the 
realization that it is a steadily losing movement because not 
reaching the people who are most in need and not able to link 
itself with real life. We are more than ever in need of some- 
thing fresh to awaken the interest of people. 

During the last two years, besides the work of maintaining 
a conventional liberal church in a university center, I have given 
my spare time to this sort of venture. We have formed three 
such fellowships in communities within a radius of thirty miles 
from Eugene, and we have good prospects of organizing three or 
four more in the near future. These meet together about once 
in six weeks, for, unlike twenty years ago, paved highways lead 
everywhere, and the automobile has reduced distances. The 
aggregate membership of those fellowships is about a hundred 
and forty. 

This type of organization has several great advantages. It 
reduces the cost of supporting a minister, and so does not scare 
away the poor. It promotes close fellowship and friendship, 
sympathetic helpfulness and community leadership, and a more 
sensitive social conscience. It gives the minister a worth while 
congregation without demanding that he prepare so many ser- 
mons. No man can be an orator fifty-two times a year. How- 
ever, it seems to me the greatest need not yet provided for will 
be the construction of a really good ritual of worship to give 
stability through a sense of union with the unseen forces of life. 

There is no use in waiting for denominational action in any 
such venture. The great opportunity is now. In the case of 
denominational action we would have to have a commission to 
study the matter for a few years, and before anything could be 
done we may all be dead—or worse. 

This coming summer I plan to devote my vacation months 
of July and August to this work, with the expectation that it will 
pay actual expenses, and I invite the co-operation of any like- 
minded. A movement of this character has three or four mil- 
lions of first-class potential members waiting for it; and, when it 
is well under way it will travel on its own momentum. It 
needs help in getting started. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


Eugene, Oregon. 
* * 


WANTS CHURCH UNION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enjoying the Leader very much. I do not read it and 
lay it aside, but read it and reread it, especially the editorials, 
which I find very helpful. I am eighty-four years of age, but am 
hoping and praying that I may see the Universalist and Unitarian 
Churches become one. 


Clara Howe. 
Casey, Ill. 
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Adventurous Living 


Edited by 
(Farrar and Rinehart. 


Adventurous Americans. 
Devere Allen. 
$3.00.) 


There are many uses for such a book as 
this. Suppose that I am _ disconcerted 
by a tendency to radicalism perceived in a 
son or daughter in college, and wish to 
know just what. are the dangers from 
which the tender offspring must be pro- 
tected; or that I own a large mill and I 
notice that in times of strained relations 
with my employees two or three young 
eX-parsons arrive in town and make them- 
selves useful around strike headquarters, 
and I want to estimate the menace they 
are said to be to a quick settlement; or 
that I observe in many of our great cities 
organizations and institutions doing con- 
structive things for all sorts and conditions 
of people without putting any high salaries 
or graft into the pockets of anybody, and 
I take this to be a rather notable phenom- 
enon in a civilization dominated by the 
profit-motive—in any of these situations 
I shall find this book very illuminating. 
For it contains brief life-histories of two 
dozen people who, in one way or another, 
have been radical in thought and speech 
and generous in action. Each story is 
told by an anonymous writer who has 
evidently been very close to the subject 
of his sketch, and is able to tell us how it 
happened that he chose to espouse un- 
popular causes and would go to jail, or 
resign a bishopric, or forego financial suc- 
cess, for the sake of his convictions. 

And suppose, by a stretch of the imag- 
ination, that I am a minister of religion 
who can recall the days of enthusiasm when 
the gospel I elected to preach seemed 
really to contain a challenge to the daily 
life that my people and I lived, can recall 
them somewhat wistfully and with sad 
recognition of the practical difficulties to 
which I have surrendered with less and 
less articulate protest. Taking up “Ad- 
venturous Americans” I can recapture 
the moods of discontent in which injus- 
tices are wrong even though they do not 
reach me in my comfortable existence. I 
can discover just where the battlefront of 
reform is now. I can learn my way about 
in the world where happy warriors are 
hopefully engaged with forces of evil. 
And perhaps my pulse will quicken. I 
may even turn my back on fireside com- 
fort and venture out to join the brave few. 

Devere Allen has assembled a goodly 
fellowship of the prophets, and a noble 
army of martyrs. But, like the real 
prophets and martyrs, they are not tear- 
ful or pathetic; they are joyous and well 
satisfied to be where they are. Most of 
them are well known; some are widely 
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feared by those who care most for the 
status quo; some of them have “police 
records.” But they are really quite re- 
spectable, and some of them now enjoy 
an influence which is extraordinary when 
considered in the light of their early ob- 
security. Leaving off all titles (two are 
bishops, one a former justice of the Su- 
preme Court) we may enumerate them in 
approximate order of their fame: Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jane Addams, Margaret 
Sanger, John Dewey, Norman Thomas, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, John Haynes Holmes, Francis J. 
McConnell, Sherwood Eddy, Paul Jones, 
Judah L. Magnes, Burghardt Du Bois, 
Grace Abbott, Roger Baldwin, Scott Near- 
ing, Paul Douglas, A. J. Muste, John A. 
Lapp, William Powers Hapgood, Sidney 
Hillman, John Nevin Sayre, B. Charney 
Vladeck. ; 

In what a variety of ways these men and 
women have served the cause of tolerance, 
freedom, social justice, racial rapproche- 
ment, religious, educational, and industrial 
reconstruction! Liberalism and common 
sense enshrined in Supreme Court de- 
cisions; imagination and understanding 
sympathy embodied in the trad tions of a 
great city settlement and overflowing into 
thousands of lives; courage and prophetic 
proclamation of a new ethic for population 
control; a transformation of educational 
ideals and a progressive movement in edu- 
cational circles in all countries; socialism 
restated and. offered as America’s way 
out; anti-imperialistic and anti-militaristic 
journalism; woman suffrage; community 
churches; intellectually and socially alert 
Methodism and a Federal Council of 
Churches which speaks for the Protestant 
conscience; international idealism; re- 
ligion applied to industry and personal 
living; Jewish education and the Hebrew 
University at Jerusalem; radical leader- 
ship of the colored people; service of the 
children of the nation; civil liberties; revo- 
lutionary ideals; research into real wages; 
education for labor leaders; Catholic wel- 
fare work; experiments in making a 
brotherhood out of a factory; organization 
of garment workers; pacifism and anti- 
militarism; and management of a Jewish 
daily in the interests of radicalism. 

The title is well chosen. These lives 
have indeed been adventurous. The pre- 
vailing note that sounds throughout is that 
of conflict with authority or with ideas 
and customs claiming to be authoritative. 
And heresy has brought excitement into 
almost every life here recorded. But it is 
not the adventure so much as the achieve- 
ment of these men and women that im- 
presses. Satisfactions there must also be, 
if ever any of them are inactive long 
enough to step aside and contemplate 
what has been accomplished in a genera- 
tion or two. One rather loses one’s breath 
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trying to keep pace with their movements! 
In the midst of the smoke of battle they 
are possibly inclined to wonder sometimes 
whether much has been done that will last, 
for there is much in our life to discouraye 
idealists to-day. But the readers of this 
book will surely see where the lives of 
these men and women have counted for 
good. How many of them will be grate- 
fully remembered by generations that are 
to follow no one would be unwise enough to 
predict, but wherever in our country the 
fundamental rights of men have been 
proved secure, wherever the elementary 
needs of once-neglected classes have be- 
come a steady concern of good citizens, 
wherever prejudice and superstition have 
relaxed their hold on the popular mind, 
wherever new ideas can be freely pro- 
claimed and new ways of life applied, 
there is a debt to some one or more of the 
members of this little company or to some 
like-minded idealist whose life-story might 
as easily have appeared in Mr. Allen’s 
book. 

Where ministers and others have desired 
to utilize biography in education the great 
difficulty has been the lack of suitable 
material. Here is material for many dis- 
cussions with young people, mater al cal- 
culated to make them alert to what is 
happening in their country and in the 
world, material which is sure at some 
point to come closely home to their ex- 
perience. 

Etchings by Bernard Sanders, most of 
which are very successfu', add a good deal 
to the value of the book. Mr. Sanders has 
usually succeeded in conveying to the 
reader a good deal of the distinctive char- 
acter of those he portrays. 

AEE ABaA Se 
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The Grand Old Man 


Mr. Gladstone. By Walter Phelps Hall. 
(W. W. Norton. $3.00.) 


We really have needed a competent 
biography of Mr. Gladstone. Morley’s 
“Gladstone” is a great work, but it is 
rather the history of an era than the story 
of aman. Men of Gladstone’s stamp are 
not with us now and perhaps we shall not 
see their like again in statecraft, but we of 
the twentieth century have inherited our 
problems from men of the nineteenth, and 
to understand what we are we must know 
what they were. What was it that hap- 
pened at once to a man and to his country 
that could account for the transformation 
of Gladstone at twenty-four, saying, when 
seeking election to Parliament, “We must 
res st this uninquiring and undiscriminat- 
ing desire for change,”’ into the Grand Old 
Man of the Liberal Party, who, in the 
judgment of Professor Hall, ‘ throughout 
the larger part of his career stood fairly 

(Continued on page 412) 
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ADDITIONS TO THE REPLACEMENT 
FUND 


Previously reported from Mission 


Circles 7 
SOmCanton yy New VOlkes- oer. 10.00 
31 Santa Paula, Calif., Mary A. 

eivermore SOCleby, eateries 5.00 
82 Racine, Wisconsin .......... 5.00 
83 Buffalo, New York.......... 5.00 
SAeRutland Vermont nn aces. - 5.00 

$232.00 
Previously reported from individ- 
CRETE Ne rds ERC? pene eee ene $1388.00 


30 Mrs. C. C. Teague, Santa Paula, 


OES Hat on be Ome e Set ae te eae 10.00 
31 Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, 
Pasadenas @alitiay, «trata anak 5.00 
32 Mrs. Carl F. Henry, Pasadena, 
(CE IGES 4 Beainces On Crees een eres 5.00 
383 Miss Eleanor Bissell, Pasadena, 
(Caliterier cise steer. tae a2 tacts 5.00 
$163.00 


* * 


KINDERGARTEN NEEDS 


Miss Downing will welcome the news 
that because of the reduced price of the 
Patty Hill Kindergarten Blocks, which are 
now on their way to Japan with Dr. and 
Mrs. Cary, it has been possible for us to 
purchase Perry Pictures which Miss 
Downing especially wished to the amount 
of $10.00. These were selected by Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, who was most en- 
thusiastic about the pictures. Miss Down- 
ing sent a list of long desired pictures to 
Miss Andrews, and therefore we were in a 
position to know just what Miss Downing 
would like purchased with the amount we 
had left after paying for the kindergarten 
blocksau. 

There is always an opportunity to add 
to a kindergarten equipment, and it is 
well to have a printed list of what is de- 
sired so that when we feel we have some- 
thing to give, we shall have a specific 
guide to needs. Such is the list below 
which Miss Downing suggests in a letter 
to a member of a Mission Circle near 
Boston: 

Two or three dozen pairs of blunt- 
pointed scissors for kindergarten. 

One kindergarten needs new unbreak- 
able dolls with clothes. One needs new 
curtains for the windows, cost perhaps 
$10. 

The Dojin House needs new equipment 
of swings, see-saws, a turning bar for the 
larger boys in the playground. 

The Home folks would appreciate some 
books and magazines, they have so few. 

Pictures cut from magazines also are 
used. 

Miss Downing adds that money sent 
now more than doubles itself in exchange. 

These are merely suggestions for you to 


keep in mind when you wish to give some- 
thing specific to the kindergarten work in 


Japan. 
* * 


CHATHAM, MASS,, HAS ANNUAL 
MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Jennie 
Adams Mission Circle of the Universalist 
church was held March 8. Considering 
that the active membership is about one 
dozen women, the work reported seemed 
quite encouraging. The financial report 
gave nearly $140 received. This in- 
cluded a donation from an amateur play 
given by a local club, and proceeds from 
three bridge parties besides the usual 
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avenues. The expenditure of $133 in- 
cluded, besides the apportionment and 
current Circle expenses, local philan- 
thropies, donations to Camp Hill, the 
Clara Barton Endowment Fund, barrels. 
of clothing sent to individuals in North 
Carolina and Tennessee and especially 
provision to give a mother and child from. 
the Tennessee mountains a summer on 
healthful Cape Cod. 


Plans are now under way for a big Presi-- 


dents’ Day, May 5. 

The new officers are: President, Mrs.. 
Ina Dam; vice-president, Mrs. Annie 
Parish; secretary, Dr. Minnie Gifford 
Buck; treasurer, Mrs. Emma Hibbard. 

This is a Circle of about fourteen mem- 
bers and we think their annual report 
should be very encouraging to other small 
Circles. If they can raise $140 so can. 
others. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


SHALL WE SWING BACK? 


Youth has vast freedom in the world 
to-day. Even within the family, young 
folks sometimes seize the reins of control 
and insist on bending the whole program 
to their desires. They often have too 
much money to spend unsupervised. 
They build a life of easy, cheap amuse- 
ments and comrades. Their codes loosen 
up. 

We wonder what this crowd will do 
when the responsibilities of parenthood 
and citizenship impinge heavily upon their 
lives. Will there be a swing back? Will 
young people, remembering their own 
wildness, insist that their children’ toe 
the mark? Will there be a return to 
parental strictness? A return to filial 
understanding, if not submission? 

A certain man was ruining his children 
by giving them large sums of money to 
spend. The habit had been set; it was 
hard to break. He decided to save his 
family, which was rapidly going to the 
dogs, by a daring experiment. He pre- 
tended that his business failed, and that 
his income was pared down to a minimum. 
The house had to be sold, and all extrava- 
gances eliminated. The large allowances 
disappeared, and it became a_ toss-up 
whether the children would go to college. 

The whole family responded to the 
emergency. The children came through 
with a show of real manhood and woman- 
hood, working their ways partly through 
college. Only years after did the father 
reveal what he had done. The family 
readily forgave him, and the one-time 
spendthrift son said: 

“Dad, it was the making of the whole 
family. It saved us all. I have learned 
my lesson. When it comes to raising my 
kids, we are going to start poor, and finish 
poor. If they run around with my auto- 
mobile, it will be with my knowledge and 
consent, and they will pay for the gas. 


If they don’t like that, they can work and’ 
buy their own automobile. The only 
mistake you made was letting us run 
away with you. 
for you. But, believe me, I have learned 
something. We can talk about young 
folks running wild, but they can’t go very’ 


far or do much harm unless their parents. 


furnish the dough. We all sobered up. 
the moment we had no money to spend. 


foolishly. A lot of parents who are talk-- 


ing about the young folks running wild. 


need only tighten up on the purse-strings, — 


and things will slow up and quiet down: 
right away.”’ (From “Piloting Modern. 
Youth.” Sadler.) 


* * 


OFF WITH THE VEIL 


One of the buildings at the Girls” 


School at Kavaje was once the home of a 


Bej. Our dining-room was part of the- 


harem. In the room where Albanian 
women were wont to sit idly day after 


day, young Albania started the almost. 


impossible task of emancipation. 


The first step was leaving the veil at. 


home. Girls still come here heavily 
veiled at the age of twelve or thirteen. 
Only recently an Albanian of the old 


school reminded his child that had it not. 
been for the American school she would be: 
at home preparing for marriage at the age: 


of fourteen. It took two hours last year 


to convince this same man that she must. 


be unveiled. Now he talks of a medical 
career, realizing that she could go into 
the villages and help the women and 
children. 
fifty, came to the closing play last year 
and sat in the same audience with men, an 
unheard-of thing! 


“No nation can rise higher than its. 


womanhood,” remarked King Zog when 


he asked that our school be started. We: 
are trying to train girls for the Albania of. 


to-morrow. 


We got going too fast: 


His wife, a woman of about. 


; Witanead 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A FIRST WORD ABOUT OUR CON- 
VENTION 


The Convention Committee is planning 
with great care the twentieth annual 
session of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation, which will take place July 23- 
26 at Ferry Beach, Maine. The complete 
program will be announced shortly. 
Meanwhile, here is word of one meeting 
to be held Sunday afternoon, July 24, at 
4 o’clock in the grove. The speaker will 
be Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, candidate 
for president general of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Poole, daughter of 
a Universalist minister, is teacher of a 
class of boys in our church school in 
Brockton, Mass. Her address will be 


one of the high points in our program. 
x * 


A PIONEER IN RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION 


Years ago a young woman, mother of 
four children, living in a strictly rural 
‘section with no town or city near, felt the 
necessity for a livelier social and religious 
atmosphere in the community. Accord- 
‘ingly she set on foot a project which later 
developed into a spirit which has revolu- 
‘tionized the whole countryside. 

Through the combined efforts of all a 
community hall had been built, leaving 
the basement open for the housing of the 
teams. This soon became the center of 
social interest. Then the women, led by 
this brave spirit, organized to secure a 
chapel for religious services, and it stands 
to-day a credit to all contributing. 

Realizing the necessity for a Sunday 
school, this wife and mother started a 
campaign which resulted in the establish- 
ment of a community school for old and 
young. To insure attendance in such a 
scattered section this loyal woman with 
her pair of horses drove all about every 
Sunday and brought the little ones in, re- 
turning them to their homes after the 
service. It has been my good fortune to 
be present in that school many times when 
fifty or more scholars would be there. 

A staunch Universalist herself, she was 
not content with this, however, and soon 
the call went out for ministers of our faith 
to come over and-help. They responded 
gladly. For years, during all save the 
severest winter weather, services were held 
in that attractive chapel, the preachers 
being entertained at her home. Well do I 
remember how happy she was when it was 
thought a combined circuit had been ar- 
ranged and Rev. Mr. Ball had consented 
to become pastor for one year. As this 
circuit covered only scattered sections and 
sparse settlements, the salary offered was 
small, but to balance it this woman, Mrs. 
Rosalin Hanscom (at that time), stated that 
she would board Mr. and Mrs. Ball for the 
year without expense to them, in order to 
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- OF AEROPLANES = 
* = * 
Es Aeroplanes flying high in the sky * 
*- have only a momentary influence * 
* over me, for I can not believe them ~* 
* when I see them from afar. I see * 
* them; I watch them casually as I * 
* would a cloud ora bird; and thenI * 
* stop at the grocery store to get a * 
* pound of butter. 
* But an aeroplane just leaving the * 
* earth for the sky is a different mat- * 
* ter. I can understand it then. * 
* It skims along on the earth on * 
* whichI stand. Foraseconditisa * 
* part both of the earth and of the * 
* sky. Then, before I am aware,itis * 
* entirely of the sky. I believe in * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
ne * 
* * 
* * 
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aeroplanes when they leave the _ 
ground. 
After such an ascension I can 
not turn with <eny interest to the 
merchandise of earth. I can think 
then only of the sky and of far 
places. I can not believe in eter- 
nal living when I see it from afar; 
but when a friend is by me one mo- 
ment and at the next seems to be a 
part both of earth and eternity, and 
then turns quietly to that distant 
country, I believe in the thing that 
my eyes can not see. I know then 
that eternity must be. 
Abbie Graham, in 
Ceremonials of Common Days. 
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insure their presence in the community. 
Just then came a call to the Southland so 
urgent that Mr. Ball felt it a duty to ac- 
cept. 

In the years which followed three of the 
four children and a beloved husband were 
swept away by the dread disease, tubercu- 
losis. Sustained by a great faith, Mrs. 
Hanscom, later Mrs. Lowell, continued to 
radiate Universalism in its truest rela- 
tions. Her service for the little chapel 
and Sunday school never faltered. Only 
when her own health commenced to fail 
did she surrender. Then she said to me 
one day, as we talked over the situation, 
“Tt is hard to give up when there is so 
much that could be done.” 

Never did I meet one so filled with the 
spirit of unselfish devotion to her faith or 
more willing for others to think differently, 
provided all would unite in seeking the 
good of the whole. Frequently have I 
heard her express the wish that there was 
more of abiding faith and less of captious 
criticism. 

Who is there who can question the in- 
fluence of such a life upon old and young? 
Surely being dead she yet speaketh. Hers 


was the spirit which would revolutionize 
this old world and usher in the spirit of 
the living Christ. Where are the men 
and women ready to take up this service 
and carry forward the message of love, 
loyalty, devotion and sacrifice needed to 
bless the world? The fields are ample, 
the needs are great, the rewards will be 
many. God grant the laborers will not 
be lacking. There are scores of places here 
in this good state where such service would 
spread the gospel of good news and save 
from the insidious evils creeping in on 
every hand. 
George M. Twitchell. 
Auburn, Me. 


* * 


WHAT MINISTER WILL TRY THIS? 


A constructive method for tying up the 
Sunday school lesson materials with the 
church program has been devised by Rev. 
A. O. Caldwell of the Presbyterian church, 
Titusville, Pa., who recently preached a 
series of five sermons on Christian Educa- 
tion. In each sermon he discussed the 
lesson theme for a quarter in each of five 
different Sunday school departments. 
His themes were ‘“‘God’s Love and Care,” 
as studied by the beginners: ‘‘Living To- 
gether in Home and School,” the primary 
department’s subject; “Our Friends arid 
Our Property,” as treated in junior work; 
“A Brother to All the World,” taught to 
intermediate groups; and ‘Thinking Chris- 
tianity Through,” a senior topic. Mr. 
Caldwell believes that too few pastors 
have taken time to really know the les- 
sons their schools are using, and that mem- 
bers of the church are also largely ignorant 
of the subjects. His plan for disseminating 
information has been adapted to the needs 
of other churches.—Reported in the Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


At the recent Mid-West Rally at In- 
dianapolis, Miss Yates had a chance to 
meet and confer with seven teachers from 
the Oaklandon, Indiana, school. This 
splendid group of workers is making great 
strides ahead in both supervision and type 
of material and program. They have a 
fine church school choir, using the New 
Hymnal for American Youth. 


Many people pass in and out of the 
G. S. S. A. office during the course of a 
week. Their errands are of various kinds. 
Recently a woman from one of our churches 
in another state, who is studying in Boston 
this year, came in to borrow some books 
from the Loan Library. No, she is not 
teaching at the present time, but she is 
reasonably sure that she will be needed 
in her church school when she returns to 
it next fall. So now, while there is some 
extra time for it, she has chosen to prepare 
herself for larger usefulness. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing gave her 
program on Albania at the North Carolina 
College for Women at Greensboro, N. C., 
on Tuesday, March 22. She was the guest 
of Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield. She is 
leaving for Chicago March 26 to spend a 
month there with various groups. 


Rev. Crawford O. Smith welcomed the 
Lend a Hand Society to Beacon Univer- 
salist Church, Brookline, for the mid- 
winter conference, and made the opening 
address. 


Mr. Benjamin Fletcher, ninety-four 
years of age, the oldest bank president in 
the United States and one of the oldest 
Universalists, died at his home in Bridge- 
port, Conn., March 17. 

Mrs. Payson, wife of Rev. F. L. Payson 
of Newfields, N. H., died in Boston on 
Sunday, March 138, at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, following an operation. 

Miss Alice G. Enbom was the guest 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Mission Circle of Franklin, Mass., Wednes- 
day evening, March 16. 


Mr. Louis Annin Ames, chairman of the 
Board, Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary, Judge Robert 
W. Hill, Rev. John Sayles, and George 
EK. Danforth, members of the Finance 
Committee of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention, 
met in Boston all day Saturday, March 19. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary sailed from 
New York on the steamship Javanese 
Prince, and have written interesting let- 
ters about the departure, the trip down 
the coast, the stop in Baltimore, and their 
fellow passengers, which will appear in 
the Christian Leader next week. 

Rey. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., of Con- 
cord, N. H., has been deprived of the use 
of his eyes for reading and anything else 
that would strain them. Mrs. Grose 
reads the Scripture and responses in the 
service, and out of his broad knowledge 
and great experience Dr. Grose preaches 
effectively extemporaneously. It is be- 
lieved that the doctors will give a better 
report after Easter. 


Mr. and Mrs. James R. Weakley of the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia, 
have returned from a winter trip to Fort 
Myers, Florida. 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons, fiscal rep- 
resentative of the Universalist General 
Convention, on March 6 preached in his 
former pulpit at All Souls Church, Port- 
land, Maine, and addressed a meeting of 
the parish there later in the day. Mr. 
Emmons also met with officials of the 
Church of the Messiah, and addressed the 
evening meeting of the Y. P. C. U. 
Later in the evening, Mr. Emmons spoke 


and Interests 


informally to a gathering of thirty-seven 
parishioners of All Souls Church, at an 
“evening hymn-sing,’”’ in the home of 
Miss Florence M. French, president of the 
“Non Nobis” Class, under the auspices 
of which this Sunday evening gathering 
is held in a different home each week. 
The pastor, Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, also 
spoke informally. 

Mrs. Victor A. Friend, wife of the 
President of the Universalist General 
Convention, underwent a major opera- 
tion at the Massachusetts Women’s 
Hospital, Parker Hill. Ave., Roxbury, on 
March 18. 

Rey. L. Hamilton Garner, minister of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Newark, 
N. J., secured Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
for two lectures on “Soviet Russia, To- 
day and To-morrow.” Dr. Holmes also 
addressed the forum of the church on 
Gandhi. 


Rey. Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro was 
elected president of the Doolittle Home 
Association and chairman of the board 
of trustees, at a special meeting of the 
trustees on March 16. Mr. Lobdell’s 
home address is 140 County Street, 
Attleboro. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons of the General 
Convention office was the preacher in 
Haverhill, Mass., on Palm Sunday, and 
on Easter Sunday Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention, will be the preacher. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons officiated at 
the regular communion service held on 
Thursday evening, March 24, at the New- 
tonville Universalist church. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rey. Sheldon Shepard, 
pastor. A Y. P. C. U. has been organized 
during the Lenten season with what Dr. 
Shepard calls the ‘“‘thinkingest’” group of 
young people he has ever come in contact 
with in a church. Average attendance at 
meetings has been twenty-three, with 
bright prospects of rapid and permanent 
increase. Some of the group joined the 
church in January, and others will be re- 
ceived at Easter. This group has been 
preparing Dr. Shepard’s play, ‘“‘The Empty 
Heart,” with a cast of thirteen, for five 
productions during Passion Week—Palm 
Sunday evening, Tuesday evening, Good 
Friday evening and Faster at 5 and 8 
Deemn 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rey. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. The Southern Industrial 
Institute at Camp Hill, Ala., of which 
Rev. Lyman Ward is the head, received 
$245.45 from our Mission Circle as the 
result of a benefit tea given in the Ro- 
maine-van Schaick room of the National 


The T. N. T. Club had its annual chicken) 


Memorial Church, March 5, under the: 
chairmanship of Mrs. John van Schaick, | 
Jr. A modest member of the W. E. D.O. 
Circle, which was founded by Mrs. 
Clarence E. Rice, lived up to the name of 
the society by “doing’’ her bit in the| 
shape of a $150 scholarship. 


Massachusetts 


Essex.—Arthur W. Webster, pastor. 


pie supper and dance on Saturday evening, | 
March.19. On Sunday, Feb. 28, Rev.}| 
Subu Eppagunta Krishnaiya of India and 
Tufts College occupied the pulpit. Mr.| 
Webster preached at North Weymouth.| 
On Sunday, March 6, Rev. Asa M. Brad- 
ley, New Hampshire Superintendent, step 
father of the minister, preached on ‘The 
Misunderstood Man.” Plans are pen 
made for the annual fair, which is to be: 
held April 1 and 2. The church has always} 
had one great handicap in that it has no) 
vestry or church school room. It is the 
sincere hope that such a room may be? 
constructed. Interest in the project is} 
increasing and it appears now as thous 
something definite is to be done. 
Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. The pastor is preaching a Lenten 
series of Four Religious Meditations, in. 
which each of the characters considered 
speaks in his own person, as follows: 
I. “John the Baptist Meditates.” II. 


“The Rich Young Ruler Meditates.” 
Ill. “Judas Meditates.” IV (Easter). 
“Lazarus Meditatés.’’ 


Attleboro—Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, 
pastor. The Murray Men’s Club of this. 
church had charge of Denominational 
Night on March 21. After the supper 
the tables were cleared away and there 
was a program of music and spealing| 
Harold E. Sweet, moderator of the church, | 
was the toastmaster. Greta Milos Howell 
sang a group of songs and the speakers 
were Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor 
of the Leader, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. Ds 
General Superintendent, and Rev. Leroy, 
W. Coons, D. D., Superintendent of Mas- 
sachusetts Univeraalict Churches. 

Cambridge, First—Rev. Otto S. me | 
pastor. Mr. Raspe’s Sunday morning 
sermons through Lent have been upon 
“The Everlasting Light,’’ as _ follows: 
Feb. 21, “The Light of the World.” 
Feb. 28, “Let Your Light Shine.’”’ March 
6, “Symbolism of Light.’ March 18, 
“Transfiguring Light.’”’ March 20, ‘“‘The 
Pathway of Radiance.” March 27, “At 
the Rising of the Sun.’”’ Midweek services 
of consecration have been held with the 
following speakers: Feb. 18, Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair, Nashua. Feb. 25, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., Cambridge. March 2, 
Rey. Isaac Smith, Lowell. March 10, 
Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D. March 17, 
Rev. Gustave Leining, Melrose. March 
24, Rev. Otto S. Raspe. 
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Minnesota 


Minneapolis.—Rev. Marion D. Shutter, 
D. D., pastor. Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
assistant pastor. The annual dinner, 
given on Thursday, March 10, at the 
church, in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Shutter’s 
homecoming, was a happy event. Dr. 
_and Mrs. Shutter have just returned from 
a visit of several weeks with their son and 
daughter-in-law, Captain and Mrs. Arnold 
W. Shutter, at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 
The Women’s Association, Men’s Club, 
Ladies’ Social Circle, Clara Barton Guild 
and Senior Y. P. C. U. co-operated to 
make this a notable occasion. Mrs. F. T. 
Howes, president of the Women’s Asso- 
ciation, was in charge. Dinner was pre- 
pared and served under the direction of 
Mrs. Blaine McKusick, assisted by Mrs. 
C. W. Mattison, Mrs. W. H. Ryerse, 
Mrs. Carl] Illstrup, Mrs. C. P. Fortner, 
and the senior young men in charge of 
Mr. Wm. K. Himebaugh, who waited 
upon table. Mr. A. C. Cobb presided, 
and Dr. Shutter gave a talk on “Our 
Vacation in Hawaii.’ Then an interesting 
demonstration, ‘‘Number Please,” was 
presented by the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. The church school 
orchestra, under the direction of Miss 
Catherine Bailey, furnished music. About 
140 were present. Noon-day services are 
being held at the church during Passion 
Week. Ministers assisting are Rev. 
Thomas J. Farmer, Rev. Earl Ware Foster 
of the Lake of the Isles Community Church, 
and Rey. Bertram B. Hanscom, of Park 
Avenue Congregationalist Church. 


Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Restoration.—Rev. Rob- 
ert Tipton, pastor. The members of this 
congregation gave a concert recently for 
the benefit of the flower mission of the 
church. The music was of a high order 
- and the object enlisted the enthusiasm of 
our people. The First Movement of the 
Greg piano concerto wes the feature. 
Among those taking part were Frances 
Butterworth, pianist, Samuel Huntington 
Barrington, organist, Irene Guest Long, 
violinist, Ethel Porter Brooks, soprano, 
and Dorothy Butterworth Barrington, 


mezzo soprano. 
% * 


COMMITTEE ON MEN’S WORK 


The Committee on Men’s Work ap- 
pointed by Mr. Victor A. Friend, presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, is composed of Raymond C. Batting 
of Malden, E. S. Burlingham of West 
Barrington, R. I., Fred W. Goldthwait of 
Wakefield, Mass., James C. Krayer of 
Glenside, Pa., and John W. Winzeler of 
Peoria, Ill. 

The committee has met and begun its 
work by issuing a letter to men’s clubs 
and classes throughout the denomination 
and asked for suggestions. 

It is not the intention of the committee 
to ask men’s organizations to change their 
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name or their type of organization, but 
simply to register at the common center 
so that others may be aware of their 
existence, describe their work so that 
others may get their ideas, and co-operate 
with others when matters of common 
interest arise. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. John Leonard Cole is quali- 
fied by personal experience to 
speak of apparently irremediable 
catastrophe, for in his last year of 
theological study he suffered a 
broken spinal column on a great 
construction job during vacation. 
He is a successful Methodist pastor 
and the author of “Wheel Chair 
Philosophy.” 

Dr. L. O. Williams is a Univer- 
salist minister living in Buffalo, 
N. Y. He has served churches at _ 
Claremont, N. H., Boston, Stough- 
ton, Mass., and Buffalo. 

Prof. Jerome Davis has held the 
Chair of Practical Philanthropy in 
Yale Divinity School since 1924. 
He is a member of various national 
boards dealing with important 
questions in religion and sociology 
and the author of text books on so- 
ciology and of several important 
books on Russia. 

Rev. Donald G. Lothrop is a na- 
tive of Everett, Mass., and is pastor 
of the Universalist church at Wake- 
field. He has studied at Tufts and 
Harvard. 

Rey. Fred S. Nichols is pastor of 
the Community Church in Table 
Grove, Ill. He is a minister of the 
Disciples of Christ. He contrib- 
utes occasionally to the Christian, 
the weekly edited by Burris Jenkins 
in Kansas City. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The third and final Lenten service of 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting was held 
March 14 at the Church of the Redemption. 
Rey. William Couden of Providence was 
the preacher. He held close attention 
with a discussion of the text from Hebrews, 
“Without faith it is impossible to please 
him.” The sermon will appear later in 
the Christian Leader. Mr. Couden con- 
ducted a reverent and uplifting service of 
worship, in which he was assisted by Mrs. 
Alice King Osgood, who gave two beautiful 
solos. 

At the business session, Mr. Eben Pres- 
cott, president of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association, gave an account of the busi- 
ness affairs of that organization and ex- 
tended a warm invitation to the Univer- 
galist ministers and their families to come 
there and attend the meetings. He said 
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that the Association would co-operate to 
make it possible, even if they were unable 
because of financial reasons to patronize 
the hotel. 

Dr. George E. Leighton, vice-president, 
presided in the absence of the president, 
and Rev. Otto S. Raspe served as secretary 
as usual. 

Announcement was made of the union 
meeting with the Congregational ministers 
March 21. An account of this interesting 
session will appear next week. Professor 
Brightman was the speaker. 

x * 


DR. DIEFFENBACH AT THE UNI- 
VERSALIST CLUB 
(Continued from page 386) 
humanism as about the ending of the 
theory of instantaneous creation of the 
universe and the substitution of the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis. Liberalism always 

is changing, but principles abide. 

What are the two central principles of 
liberalism? Dean McCollester has given 
them to us recently. First that thought 
must change with the advancement of 
knowledge. That is true to-day and will 
be true a hundred years from now. Sec- 
ond, in the use of freedom, Universalist 
ministers are free to give their ideas but 
not to market their doubts. I could not 
pay a greater tribute to that great scholar, 


my beloved eslleague, Dean McCollester, 


than to enunciate his principles. Do not 
be afraid. Welcome it as you would the 
dawn when you hear some new doctrine. 
No religious people will appropriate a 
doctrine unless it mediates religion. Once 
the church was infallible. Then we had 
an infallible book. Then a unique Christ. 
Then a friendly universe and a cosmic 
consciousness. 

“Oftentimes we hear people express fear 
when the brightest minds in religion ex- 
press doubt about that God of yesterday 
on whom we could lean. In that word, 
‘lean,’ I get my cue as to their attitude. 
I declare to them and to you and to all 
men that you never can get strength by 
leaning, even on God. You get strength 
only by your own efforts and travail. 
You no more get strength by leaning on 
God than by leaning on a crutch. Weare 
not in this world to be sustained. We 
liberals are creators. I wonder if the people 
who speak so naively about religion are 
not as childish as grown people who say, 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’ I say it 
not with arrogance, we grow because of 
our self-reliance. Have you ever analyzed 
the parts of the Lord’s Prayer? I like it 
and don’t like it. With the exception of a 
line or two, it is petition. When I pray I 
want to offer something. According to 
liberal ideas, there ought to be an adden- 
dum to that prayer. A large part of 
man’s life is creative. Dean Sperry does 
not know our genius. We have come to 
the point of saying, ‘I have belief in man.’ 

“The liberal is trying to bring to god- 
likeness the qualities and traits in his own 
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being. George Washington was a deist 
and a humanist, as all the fathers were 
except Alexander Hamilton, and Hamiltcn 
was the one man in that group who re- 
garded the masses as scum, Other theo- 
logical systems may talk about obeisance 
to God, the liberal talks about the god- 
likeness in man. And of the liberals we 
can say this, there has not been a doctrine 
in all their systems nor an action in any of 
their careers that has been false to de- 
mocracy. Dean Sperry does not under- 
stand that we are marching on. We are 
never going back. : 

“There is a revolution in thought, and a 
revolution is meat and drink to me. As 
Slesscn said about the revolution in 
science, ‘It means only that some scientist 
has changed his mind,’ so we say about 
revolutions in theology, they mean that 
some theologians have changed their 
minds. It is my normal state when things 
turn over, anywhere but in the grave. 
This theological revolution is carrying us 
onward, forward, to higher plateaus where 
we can look back with joy over the way 
we have come.” 

In moving a rising vote of thanks, Mr. 
Cornelius A. Parker, president of the 
Massachusetts State Convention of Uni- 
versalists, told of a conversation with a 
Methodist minister after Dr. Dieffenbach 
had spoken to the Methodists on human- 
ism. This Methodist said: “Dr. Dieffen- 
bach is a Methodist in some ways. That 
is, he has an evangelical religious enthu- 
siasm for humanism.” 

* * 


REV. ANSON TITUS 


Rev. Anson Titus died at his home in 
West Somerville, Mass., on Wednesday, 
“March 16, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age, after a service of more than sixty years 
in the Universalist ministry. 

Mr.. Titus was born in Phelps, N. Y., 
June 21, 1847, and educated in the Clinton 
Liberal Institute and Canton Theological 
School. He was ordained in the Univer- 
salist church at Oakland, Me., in 1876. 
Among his pastorates following Oakland 
were Charlton, Weymouth, South Wey- 
mouth, Amesbury, and Natick, Mass., 
and Towanda, Pa. 

Since retiring from the active ministry 
in 1894, he had-devoted himself to public 
lecturing and literary work. At different 
times he served as assistant editor of the 
Gospel Banner, as editor of the Universalist 
Register, was a frequent contributor to 
the Universalist Quarterly, and was asso- 
ciated with Dr. Bisbee on the magazine 
To-day. To the centennial number of the 
Universalist Leader, Jan. 4, 1918, he con- 
tributed a notable article entitled “A 
Hundred Years of Universalist Journal- 
ism.” 

His particular interests were historical 
and genealogical. He was a life member 
of the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Society and the Universalist His- 
torical Society, and a frequent contributor 


to historical and genealogical magazines. 

Until failing strength prevented he was a 
regular attendant at the Boston Universal- 
ist Ministers’ Meeting, of which he was 
at one time secretary, and often con- 
tributed to the discussion, drawing upon a 
wealth of exact historical knowledge such 
as few of his auditors possessed. 

Two years ago he placed in the custody 
of the Universalist Historical Society a life- 
time collection of denominational papers, 
pamphlets and books. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Lucy Merrill Titus, a son, Anson Merrill 
Titus of Swampscott, Mass., and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. F. Leslie Hayford of New York 
City. 

The funeral service was held in the Third 
Universalist Church of West Somerville, 
March 19, and was conducted by Rev. 
Charles P. Hall, Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
and Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D. 

The burial w: s in Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 407) 
in the vanguard, urging on, not hindering, 
the march forward of his countrymen?” 

The answer to this question can be given 
only in a political biography; that is, no 
mere word-portrait of a man can tell us. 
Gladstone as he was at forty, or at sixty, 
or even at eighty, is-not the answer. His 
part was play d on a full stage, a crowded 
stege indeed, and apart from the action 
of the political drama he is not important. 
It is true that he wrote books on religious 
subjects as a loyal and _ conservative 
Churchman, but, as Professor Hall well 
says, “a much better defense of Chris- 
tianity was to be found in Gladstone’s own 
life than in any book which he ever wrote 
on the subject of religion.” 

Looking back from our vantage point, 
from which we can see the Victorian era in 
perspective, it is a little hard to see Glad- 
stone as a great leader. He did indeed 
bring administration under the dominion 
of conscience and seek peace with the 
world; he “swept into the rubbish heap 
anachronistic privileges of birthright’’ and 
in an aristocratic way served the cause of 
democracy; he did more than most men, 
even of good will, thought was wise for 
Ireland; he was the friend of European 
minorities. But the bare record of his 
political maneuvers never can convey the 
source of his power. That power is not 
explained in this biography. It seems to 
have been based upon a certain com- 
bination of caution with honestly held 
principles of action, but this combination 
was more than a mere triumph of expedi- 
ency. Moral force, not so much in initia~ 
tive as in expressing what good men al- 
ready agreed should be done, was Glad- 
stone’s source of strength, the secret of 
his leadership. That robust moral force, 
supported by an equally robust physical 
equipment which saved him from undue 


excitement or sensitiveness, had an ally 
which must not be overlooked. Glad- 
stone was a great orator. Not merely in 
the course of Parliamentary debate but, 
even more importantly, in presenting to 
the country his reasoned interpretation 
of great issues, Gladstone had at his dis- 
posal a fine voice, a commanding pres- 
ence, a gilt for cogent exposition and ar- 
gument, and an eloquence which drew its 
inspiration from his profound convictions. 
These factors must be taken into account 
as. well as the political factors so ably 
presented by Professor Hall. 

Mr. Hall of course makes use, as must 
any writer on Gladstone, of Morley’s 
monumental work, but he shows inde- 
pendence in his selection, a fine sense of 
proportion, and an appreciation of the 
real conditions of Gladstone’s life-work. 
He has given us a substantial, though in no 
sense ponderous, biography. For a reader. 
interested in understanding English life 
in the nineteenth century this book will 
serve as well as Maurois’s Disraeli or 
Strachey’s Queen Victoria, though its 
most distinct qualities are those of good 
history rather than good literature. 

18h ID de, 1S 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


There will be no meeting of the Uni- 
versalist ministers of Boston and vicinity 
on Monday, March 28. 

On Monday, April 4, the meeting will 
be held at Tufts College, at 11 o’clock, 
Dr. Charles E. Park, pastor of the First 
Church in Boston, will address both 
ministers and theological .students on 
“The Art of Preaching.’’ 


* * 


SUMMERBELL ON RADIO 


Perhaps some isolated Southern liberals 
would like to hear me on the radio. I 
have been invited to speak on WMBR 
1370 K C, short wave ‘lengths, Tampa, 
Wednesdays at 8 p. m. under the general 
topic of ““Modern Ethies Applied.” 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Tampa, Florida. 


* * 


WARNING 


The number and variety of confidence 
men and women is rapidly increasing. 
They constantly invent new schemes by 
which to play upon the sympathy or the 
credulity of clergymen and church mem- 
bers. Here is the latest, as far as we are 
concerned. 

Comes a man who says that he is a mem- 
ber of Blank Universalist church in Blank, 
of which Blank is pastor. He is well in- 
formed about the church and its officers. 
He has come to our city to open a branch 
office of a large and successful business. 
He is in need of an office manager and 
also a confidential secretary. He hopes. 
that we can recommend a young man and 
woman for these positions. The proposed 
salaries are generous. We respond in- 


stantly. Here is a fine opportunity to as- 
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sist two young people that we have longed 
to help. Our delightful visitor takes us out 
to lunch. When the check arrives he care- 
lessly opens his pocketbook. Amazement! 
He has thoughtlessly spent his last bill 


and has only a few dimes in change. We 
offer to pay the account. ‘Oh, No! No!! 
No!!! I have a blank check. If you 
will cash that?” “Of course.” By this 
time he has sized you up as a fifteen or a 
fifty dollar man, as the case may be. So 
you cash the check and in due time it re- 
turns to you marked, “‘No account.”’ 

This scheme is capable of infinite varia- 
tion. 

As an ancient proverb puts it: “A word 
to the wise is worth two in the bush.” 

Frank Oliver Hall. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M. S. 


The next Public Meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts will be held at Franklin, April 
14. A splendid program is being ar- 
ranged, which will include a demonstra- 
tion in connection with the Mission Study 
Book, and an address on the ‘“‘World 
Court” by Mrs. Jessie Wilson Sayre. A 
train leaving the South Station, Boston, 
at 9.15 a. m. arrives in Franklin in time 
for the meeting, and one returning from 
Franklin is due in Boston at 5.55 p. m. 
Other means of transportation may be 


arranged later. 
* * 


SCHOOLS FOR PEACE MAKERS 


There has never been greater need than 
now for accurate knowledge of interna- 
tional subjects, and clear thinking upon 
them. To meet this need, the American 
Friends’ Service Committee will hold this 
year three Institutes of International 
Relations—at Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa., June 18 to 25; Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., June 20 to 
July 2; and Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., June 23 to July 2. 

All three of these projected Institutes 
will give opportunity for study, under ex- 
perts in their respective fields, of world 
relationships, and the tremendous ques- 
tions of the times—war debts, disarma- 
ment, the Manchurian struggle, and the 
like. Courses of college grade, on the 
economic, political, and spiritual phases of 
the struggle for world peace, will run 
throughout the period of each Institute, 
while shorter courses and single lectures 
will deal with special topics, or with meth- 
ods of creating attitudes of international 
good will. Special courses for teachers 
will be offered. 

Some of those who will give courses or 
single lectures at one or more of the In- 
stitutes are Bishop Francis J. McConnell; 
Leyton Richards, minister of Carrs Lane 
Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, Eng- 
land; James G. McDonald of the Foreign 
Policy Association; Norman Thomas of 
the League for Industrial Democracy; 
Sidney B. Fay of Harvard University; 
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Devere Allen, editor of the Nation; 
Kirby Page, editor of the World To- 
morrow; Frederick J. Libby of the National 
Council for Prevention of War; Yusuke 
Tsurumi, author and lecturer at Williams- 
town Institute; Grover Clark, consultant 
on Far Eastern affairs. 

The plan for all three Institutes will be 
that of classes each morning, recreation 
in the afternoon, lectures (open to the 
public) in the evening. The charge in each 
case will be $35 for the entire period, for 
room, board, and tuition. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * 


A BOOK ON THE FUTURE LIFE 


Rev. John Brittan Clark, who is publish- 
ing a series of Lenten articles in the Bos- 
ton Transcript on “Things That Trouble 
People,’’ has written a little work full of 
comfort and suggestion for people troubled 
by the question of our existence in some 
future life. He deals with the questions 
that people are continually asking their 
pastors: ‘‘Where are our so-called dead?’”’ 
“Shall we know each other there?’ 
“What is dying?” “With what body?” 
He is a broad, liberal spirit as well as a dis- 
tinguished preacher of the Presbyterian 
Church, and his work goes into house- 
holds of every faith. 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH DATES 

Opening Day—July 2. 

Y. P. C. U. Convention—July 6-10. Institute 
begins 1 p. m. July 10-16. ; 

Sunday School—July 16-26. 
23. Convention July 23-26. 

Missionary—July 30-August 6. 
July 30. 

Camp Cheery—July 30-August 6. 
July 30. 

Ministers—July 30-August 6. 

" Families—August 6-Sept. 2. 
Boy Scouts’ Camp—August 20-Sept. 2. 
Closing Day—Sept. 2. 

cr 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. 


The forty-third annual convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church will be held April 9 and 10 in 
the Universalist church at Danbury, for the election 
of officers and the transaction of such business as 
may come before it. 

An amendment to the constitution providing for 
an advisory committee to work in conjunction with 
the executive board will be voted upon. 

Grace Gilmore, Secretary. 
ce 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Ferry Beach Reunion will be held 
Thursday evening, April 14, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston. 
To reach the church take any car from Park Street 
going to Massachusetts Station and walk one block 
up Boylston. 

Supper will be served at 6.30. Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., will be toastmaster. A word for the 
Y. P. C. U. will be given by Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
for the G. S. S. A. by Rev. Weston A. Cate, for the 
WwW. N. M. A. by Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, and for 
the C. B. G. by Miss Ruth Drowne. Three stunts, 
one by each organization represented, will follow. 
An orchestra will furnish music for dancing. There 
will be table games for those who prefer them. 
Tickets are 75 cents. Send reservations before 


Institute July 17- 
Institute opens 


Institute opens 


Ls 


Tuesday, April 12, to Miss Harriet G. Yates, 176 
Newbury St., Boston. 
Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
nick 
/EEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m, 
Preachers 

March 29 and 30. Prof. W. L. Wood, Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Cambridge. 

March 31 and April 1. Rev. George L. Parker 
of Boston. 

April 5, Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, cb erire esis cil ORS 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 

April 6, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Trinity Church, 
Boston. 

April 7-8, Dean Lee S. MeCollester, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College. 

April 12-15. Rev. Sidney Lovett, Mount Ver- 
non Church, Boston. 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University. 

April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

April 26-29, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological 
School in Harvard University. 


Obituary 
Robert E. Hicks 


Word has just reached us of the death of Robert 
E. Hicks of South Whitley, Indiana, which occurred 
in Miami, Florida. 

Mr. Hicks was nationally known as a magazine 
publisher and editor and for his active participation 
in and generous support of causes that won his sym- 
pathy. 

Though never identified with the Universalist 
Church, he was profoundly interested in larger and 
more inclusive fellowships. When the Golden Rule 
Service Fund was proposed by the late Arthur Nash, 
he pledged $50,000, and gave it eager and constant 
personal interest. Not actively associated with any 
church, he was a liberal contributor to each of the 
churches in the community where he made his home. 

He is survived by a widow, two sons, and three 
daughters. 


Charles L. Macneal 


Charles L. Macneal of Baltimore died suddenly 
at his home in that city on Monday, March 7. He 
was the son of James B. Macneal and belonged to a 
family long and actively identified with the Uni- 
versalist Church and Universalist institutions. 
His father was for many years the president of the 
Murray Grove Association, and during his later 
years the son used to sign correspondence Charles 
L. Macneal of Jas., a custom which he loyally kept 
up after his father’s death. 

All his life he was active in the Baltimore church 
and Sunday school, and only the night before his 
death insisted on remaining at the church alone 
until his church collection matters were fully com- 
pleted. His sterling character and lovable qualities 
made him the center of many groups. While he was 
particularly active in the fraternal orders to which 
he belonged, his first and deepest loyalty next to 
his home was to his church. 

His widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Maeneal, and a daugh- 
ter, Beatrice, survive him. 


Philip J. Scheck 


Philip J. Scheck of Baltimore died at his home, 
after a brief illness, on Sunday, March 6. Though 
reared in another fellowship, he gave himself gener- 
ously and devotedly to the service of the Universalist 
Church and its auxiliary organizations. He was 
superintendent of the Sunday school, chairman of 
the music committee and later of the choir. During 
the Million Dollar Drive he and his brother-in-law, 
the late George McLaughlin, were the leaders in a 
campaign that was among the phenomonal successes 
of the entire denomination. 

He was one of the pioneers of the motion picture 
business, and at the time of his death controlled a 
chain of motion picture houses. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Edna Scheck, 
and by three children, Robert and Hilda of Balti- 
more, and Mrs. Carl Lausch of Philadelphia. 

Seldom is any church called upon in a single week 
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to face so great a loss as has come to the Baltimore 
church in the death of Mr. Scheck and Mr. Macneal. 


Mrs. Norman T. Bacon 


Mrs. Cornelia Bidwell Bacon died Friday, Feb. 26. 
Her passing came unexpectedly to her host of friends. 
It is an irreparable loss to many. The vivid and vital 
personality which won instant admiration and re- 
sponse will be greatly missed by those who came in 
contact with her or who were associated with her in 
various ways. A lover of all things good and beauti- 
ful, she knew the joy of living as few do. Cultivated 
in the art of music, her nature found expression in 
interpreting and presenting the masterpieces of 
harmony and melody. She found pleasure thus in 
giving pleasure to others. 

Her associations were of a broad scope. She was 
a member of the Church of the Messiah (Universal- 
ist), New Haven. She was very active in the Moth- 
ers’ Club of the church. Her concern in the problems 
of parents and children and home and school was 
unfailing. Her desire for knowledge was eager and 
her interest in these vital subjects was stimulating. 
She belonged to the Kate Lee Lewis Music Discus- 
sion Club, of which organization she was one of the 
earliest and most active members. She was also a 
member of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. But her chief happiness was found in the 
home with her loved ones. 

Mrs. Bacon is survived by her husband, Norman 
T. Bacon, two children, Donaid and Norma, two 
grandchildren, her mother, Mrs. Cornelia Bidwell of 
California, and one brother, Augustus Bidwell of 
Middletown, Conn. 

The funeral service was held Monday afternoon, 
Feb. 29, Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., officiating. 
Interment was in Middletown, Conn., where Mrs. 
Bacon was born. 


Mrs. Narcissa A. Brackett 


Mrs. Narcissa A. Brackett, widow of Major Fred 
Brackett, died at her home, 1817 Newton Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., March 5, 1932, after an 
illness of one hour. The funeral services were held 
March 8, conducted by her pastor, Rev. Frederic 
W. Perkins, D. D., assisted by Rev. John van Schaick, 
Jr., D. D. Interment was in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

Mrs. Brackett was the daughter of George and 
Susan Shryock and was born in Baltimore, Md., 
January 26, 1848. She was descended from an old 
Carroli County family. In 1866 at Washington 
she married a young man from Maine, Fred Brackett, 
who was attached to the office of the Quartermaster 
General of the army. They went to Minnesota, 
where Major Brackett was in business for ten years, 
returning to Washington in 1876. For ten years 
Major Brackett was in business in Baltimore, but in 
1893 he represented several foreign governments at 
the Chicago World’s Fair, and in 1900 represented 
our Government at the Paris Exposition, and Mrs. 
Brackett shared these experiences. 

In 1903 they returned to Washington again, 
where Major Brackett died in 1914. 

She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Nina Mahony, 
a son, George F. Brackett of Ridgewood, N. J., and 
three grandchildren, one of whom is Dr. Elizabeth 
R. Brackett, of the Babies Hospital, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. Brackett was interested and active in spite of 
her eighty-four years. She attended the Univer- 
salist church regularly and was sewing on an apron 
for the church sale when stricken. 

Her gentle, kindly, ways endeared her to all of 
the church people. 


Mrs. Mary Louise Fowler 


On Feb. 29, after an illness of a number of years, 
Mrs. M. Louise Fowler died at Bath, New York, 
where she had made her home for the last fifteen 
years. 

She was born in New York City on July 7, 1850, 
the daughter of James and Mary (Carmon) Giffin, 
her birthplace having been the site of the present 
Standard Oil Company’s building at 26 Broadway. 
Mrs. Fowler came from a long line of distinguished 
ancestors, and she herself was a woman of unusual 
ability. The uptown district of New York, which 
was once known as Carmonsville, was named after 
her mother’s family, who were large property holders 
of that section, and friends of her family included 


such men as Henry Ward Beecher, Russell Sage and 
W. Adrian Iselin. 

She was married to J. Henry Fowler, who was a 
prominent lawyer of New York City in the seventies. 
After his death in the early eighties she moved to 
Catawba, New York, on Lake Keuka, where she 
made her home for many years. Three children were 
born to her, Clair Lucerne, Harold and Clarence H., 
the first two of whom died in childhood and the last 
in early manhood. 

Surviving are one nephew, Major Adolph M. Giffin 
of Brooklyn, two grand-nieces, Mrs. J. S. Schott of 
New York and Mrs. John Marsh of Hammondsport, 
New York, and one grand-nephew, Louis Mauger 
of California. 

Mrs. Fowler had been a member of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity of New York City for many 
years, and was one of the charter members of the 
Chapin Home. All her life she had been an earnest 
Christian woman of great personality, and though 
she had had more than her share of trials, never lost 
her cheerfulness, her courage or her faith. Her death 
brings a loss to the community and to her friends. 


Miss J. Grace Alexander 


Miss J. Grace Alexander of Winchester, N. H., 
died on March 9, after a brief illness, at the home of 
Mrs. Howard Francis in Warwick, Mass., where she 
was spending the winter. 

Miss Alexander was born in Winchester Oct. 26, 
1848, the only daughter of Edward L. and Lucy 
Capron Alexander. She lived a varied and useful 
life in this one community. 

She was interested and active in town affairs. 
For many years she served as treasurer of the school 
district, retiring from that office only a few years 
ago. At the time of her death she was a trustee of 
the Conant Free Library, a position she had held 
for several years. 

For fifty-two years she was in the employ of the 
Winchester National Bank, for the greater part of 
that time as assistant cashier. In 1881 she was 
elected treasurer of the Security Savings Bank of 
Winchester. She was the first woman bank treas- 
urer ever elected in New Hampshire. At the time 
of her death she was a director of the Winchester Na- 
tional Bank. 

Miss Alexander was a staunch Universalist, and 
carried on the traditions of the early pioneer Uni- 
versalists in this historic place. Her interest was 
not alone in her local church but in the whole de- 
nomination. She served the Winchester church in 
many capacities, for many years as clerk of the 
parish and as treasurer of the Ladies’ Society. At 
the time of the centennial of the adoption of the 
Winchester Profession she was active in arranging 
the details and program for the celebration. With 
all her interests and activities, her church was up- 
permost. The Universalist church in Winchester 
has been enriched and strengthened by her life. 

She was, in a unique sense, a part of this little 
New Hampshire town, yet she had a_ personality 
that made her distinctly different. She has left a 
place that can not be filled. The remembrance 
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of her will long remain and her life and work will 
become one of the traditions of the town. 

The funeral service was held at the Memorial 
Universalist Church in Winchester on March 12. 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, Mass., a former 
pastor, officiated, assisted by Rev. G. T. Carl, pas- 
tor of the Federated Church in Winchester. Inter- 
ment was in Evergreen Cemetery in Winchester, 
where Mr. Walker read the committal service. 

Miss Alexander was the last of her family. Her 
nearest surviving relative is a niece, Mrs. Persis 
Hutchins of Melrose, Mass. 


Mrs. Rosalin Hanscom Lowell 


In the death of Mrs. Rosalin Hanscom Lowell 
of Leeds, Maine, the entire section within a radius of 
many miles has lost a friend and devoted worker for 
every movement possible to promote the enduring 
interests of the community. No finer tribute could 
be tendered than that offered by Mr. Harry Coch- 
rane, a life long friend. All her life has been spent 
in seeking to promote the essential principles of 
Universalism. Her home was for years the resting 
place for many who will mourn her going, while they 
rejoice that she is reunited with the dear ones who 
have gone out of her family circle. Mr. Cochrane 
says: 

“A life that has been a continuous source of uplift 
and inspiration in the community of Keene’s Corner, 
Leeds, during more than a half-century, went out 
with the passing of Mrs. Rosalin Hanscom Lowell. 

“The loss of husband and children was a severe 
blow to Mrs. Lowell, but, with the courage and 
fortitude of a Spartan mother, she concealed her grief 
and consecrated her energies to the well-being of 
others. Keene’s Corner has long been noted for 
its promot on of worthy social activities, and Mrs. 
Lowell was always identified with the leaders in 
every movement that promised a community uplift, 
and, in large measure, to her efforts and influence 
this reputation may be traced. She was an ardent 
supporter and member of the Universalist church, 
but, while devoted to her own creed she was never 
antagonistic to other faiths, and consistently held 
general moral and spiritual interests above personal 
bias. 

“She was instrumental in establishing services 
conducted by pastors of her church at Keene’s 
Corner and was unticing in her efforts to secure the 
erection of a union house of worship there. Her 
high moral and Christian character, her general 
bevenolent disposition and her brave attitude toward 
life’s adversities have been an inspiration to all who 
came into contact with her influence.”’ 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Unfon for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to al] parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
Gations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


EET, 
All sizes 
and 

prices. 


Write 

for catalog —A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 


placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONSR, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


BIBLES «= TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schowt 
for young men and young women, offering excep: 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


416 


Crackling 


Foodsie-Woodsies 

I stopped at the grocery counter and 
took out the list my wife had given me. 
”T want,’ I said to the clerk, ‘‘a loaf of 
Mumsie’s Bread, a package of Krunchies, 
some Goody Sanny Spred, Ole Mammy’s 
’*Lasses, Orange Puddy, Bransie Buns, and 
a pound of Auntie Annie’s Sugar Can’y, 
Bitsey-bite size.” 

“Sorry, no Krunchies. How about 
Krinkly Krisps, Oatsies, Maltsey Wheats, 
Ricelets, Cornsie Ponesies, or Wheetums?”’ 

“Wheetums, then.” 

“Anything else? Tooksies, Tatery 
Chips, Cheesie Weesies, Gingie Bits, Itsey 
Cakes, Sweetsie Toofums or Dramma’s 
Doughnies?”’ 

“Tan’t det anysin’ else,” I said, toddling 
toward the meat department to look for 
teensey wienies and a leg of lambikins.— 
—Forrest H. Graves, in “Judge.” 

* * 

“T see, Miss Smithers, that you have 
spelled ‘receive’ with ‘ei’ in one place and 
‘ie’ in another.” 

“T’m sorry, sir. One of them was a 
slip.” 

“Well, correct it.’ 

“Certainly, sir. By the way, which one 
shall I correct?” : 

“M’m—er—why, the one that is wrong, 
of course.” —T%t-Bits. 

ee 
Charity 
John Twigg 
Gave nothing big, 
His wife gave nothing small; 
And so between them both 
They never gave at all. 
—Arthur Guiterman in New Yorker. 
* * 

The pedestrian has farther to go and 
ebout the same time to do it in. If he be 
of ordinary physical capacity, he can just 
about make it, if he starts the minute the 
lights turn. But if he be an old lady or a 
baby-carriage, he is absolutely lost.— New 
York Evening Post. 

* * 

“Good cook is offered splendid view from 
kitchen window of main thoroughfare, 
with constant arrests, small accidents, 
ambulance calls, and other interesting 
incidents at all hours of the day and eve- 
ning.” —Ad. in an English paper. 

* * 


We are among those who have never 
despaired of the future of the stage, and 
now our faith is to be rewarded. Mrs. 
Legs Diamond is going to elevate it.— 
Buffalo Evening News. 

* -e 

Queen Marie of Roumania is said to be 
planning another visit to America. 

Don’t do that! We'll make the loan!— 
Life. 

Pk 

More gas stations than banks are being 
robbed, which shows where the money is. 
—Pathfinder. 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 


FORTY FRUITFUL YEARS 


An Autobiography 


by 


FREDERICK W. BETTS, D. D. 


A Book About a 


Farmer, Carpenter, Preacher, Social Worker, 
and Public Servant 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and 
unique ministry. Makes it easy to understand 
why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “the most 
useful citizen of Syracuse.” 


“T have written this book during the summer 
vacation of 1929. I have had no notes. I have 
written entirely from memory. There is nothing 
systematic about it. I have selected certain in- 
cidents and experiences, one at a time, and have 
written around each one. The reader can begin 
anywhere and can end anywhere. The only unity 
of the book is the unity of life. It is true. It is 
me. I have been very busy living and thinking 
and doing. I have had a glorious and interest- 
ing time of it.”—From the Foreword. 


A Book of Inspiration for thoughtful ministers 
and laymen. 


Especially suggestive for young people. 


Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


March 26, 19382 


